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from an English print dated isi9. 


Cighty Wears Ago. 


Astride his ancient Hobbuhorse 
Our worthy grandsive see! 
Chile toiling on His cumbrous course 
But little thought had he 
That He the pioneer should be 
Of mighty hosts atoheel ; 
That folks of high and low degree, 
Old men of three score, bans of three, 
Che matron grave, the maiden free, 
Should ride the stecd of steel! 











‘*A Fair Beginner.” 
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THE MARVELOUSLY RAPID GROWTH OF THE BICYCLE’S POPULARITY AND INFLUENCE— 
ITS RANK AS ONE OF THE INVENTIONS OF THE CENTURY, ITS IMPORTANCE 
AS A FACTOR IN PRESENT DAY CIVILIZATION, AND ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT OF A _ COI,OSSAIL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY—HOW 
THE WHEEL BEGAN, AND THE MEN WHO HAVE 
MADE IT WHAT IT IS. 


THE STORY OF THE: BICYCLE. , 
An tnevention to which France, England, and 
America have contributed ee 
—T/ls development since f{C 


the beginning of the nine- 
feenth century. 


ys 


A. FEW years ago, when 
the ‘‘safety’’ first 
made its appearance, 


the most enthusiastic de- a 
votee of the wheel would a 

scarcely have dared to 16) 
claim for it a place among Dp 

















the great inventions of the 
age. ‘Today, in reckoning 
the achievements of the 
nineteenth century, to such 
epoch making discoveries 
as the railroad, the steam- 
ship, the telegraph, and 
the telephone, we can 
hardly refuse to add, as | 
the latest item on the list, ie i, 
the bicycle. 
The beginnings of the bicycle were ob- 
secure, and the early stepsinits development “©. 
were slow. Until a decade ago it was only 
a curious plaything, which attracted little 
public attention, and gave small promise of : a 
general benefit. Then, suddenly, with the 
introduction of the wheel of modern pat- 
tern, the world at large began to learn its pos- 
sibilities. The growth of wheeling became . 
rapid, dramatic, almost sensational. Old : 
and young, rich and poor, men and women, 
boys and girls—-all caught the ‘‘ bicycle 
fever.’? The manufacture of the slender 
steel machine has become a colossal indus- ‘The Lady and the Tiger.”’ 
try ; its popularity is an important factor in — Prawn by C. M. Relyea, 
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Colonel Albert A. Pope. 


Fron a photograph by Notman, Boston, 


many phases of contempo- 
rary life. And the end is 
not yet; its advance still 
proceeds apace, and to its 
future possibilities a limit 
can scarcely be set. 

It is our purpose to pre- 
sent here some of the most 
interesting points of the 
history of cycling, and 
some of the most striking 
aspects of its present mar- 
velous development. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
BICYCLE. 

It may be said roughly 
that the bicycle was born 
in France, was developed 
to maturity in [ngland, 
and has reached its most 
universal popularity in 
America, A Frenchman, 
M. Baudry de Satinier, who 
has made a special study 
of its beginnings, has 
found a historical trace of 
it as far back as the fif- 
teenth century. The story 
of the modern wheel, how- 


ever, may be begun with M. 
de Sivrac, who early in the 
present century exhibited in 
Paris a machine which he 
called a celeripede. It con- 
sisted of two wooden wheels 
with a perch between them on 
which the rider sat, his feet 
touching the ground. He pro- 
pelled it by striding forward, 
and steered it with a handle 
bar operating the front wheel. 

At about the same time Bar- 
on von Drais, master of the 
forest to the Grand Duke of 
Baden, constructed a similar 
vehicle under the name of the 
Draisienne. Both it and the 
celeripede were heavy, clumsy 
affairs, difficult to manage, and 
utterly incapable of general 
service. Buta great step for- 
ward was taken by another 
French inventor, Michaux, by 
trade a carriage maker in Paris, 
who in 1855 put the first crank 
upon the front wheel. The 
development of that idea has 
given us the bicycle of today, 
for of all the countless types 
brought out in the last twenty 





A. H. Overman, President of the Overman Wheel Company, Chicopee Falls. 


From 1 photograph by Van Norman, Springfield. 











The Start of a Race on the Manhattan Beach Cycle Track. 


nt, New York. 
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ful riding than to racing. 
In Paris it was the fad to at- 
tend the opera on wheels, 
the management taking care 
of them during the perfor- 
mance. The Hanlon broth- 
ers, the famous acrobats, 
who were in this country in 
1868, did much to promote 
the popularity of wheeling ; 
but public interest presently 
flagged, and in a short time 
velocipeding died a natural 
death. 
CYCLE PIONEERS IN 
ENGLAND. 
Meanwhile various im- 
provements had been pat- 
ented by McMillan and 
others in England, and there 
the manufacture of wheeis 
was first put upon a sub- 
stantial basis and developed 
into an industry. Thomas 
Humber, of Nottingham, 
was the most conspicuous 
pioneer in a movement to 
which many contributed. 





Albert G. Spalding, of A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York and Chicago. The first Humber bicycle 
From a photograph by Parkinson, New York. was made in February, 1869. 


five years the principle of 
the crank and pedal is the 
only one that has never 
been lost sight of. Then 
came Pierre Lallement, who 
followed up the improve- 
ments of Michaux, and in 
1866 came to America, 
locating in New Haven, 
where he made a machine 
that has often been exhib- 
ited in the last few years, 
and is still in existence. 
It was called a velocipede, 
the word “ bicycle’’ not 
having as yet put in an 
appearance. 

In 1866 and 1867, by a 
freak of Parisian fashion, 
the riding of velocipedes 
was the favorite pastime of 
the haut ton of France. 
Everybody rode, following 
the example of the Prince 
Imperial and the fashion- 
able dandies of the third 
empire. Schools sprang up 
in Europe and in America . ss : eee 
—more attention, be it Sterling Elliott, President of the League of American Whee{men. 
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noted, being paid to grace- From a photograph by Notman, Boston, 
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the ‘‘ordinaries ’? exhibited 
at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial were regarded with eyes 
askance, and few considered 
that there was a future for 
them. Some machines, how- 
ever, were imported from 
England, and an attempt was 
made to create a demand for 
them. 

It is difficult, in 1896, to 
realize the difficulties that 
had to be faced, less than 
twenty years ago, by the 
champions of the bicycle. 
The first makers of wheels 
had to venture the myriad 
risks of a new and uncertain 
enterprise; the first wheelmen 
had to endure ridicule and 
overcome prejudice. To se- 
cure for the ‘monstrosity,’ 
as it was called, the ordinary 
privileges of the road, legal 
action was necessary. Under 
the leadership of Colonel 
Albert A. Pope, of Boston— 
to whom, without question, 
belongs the honor of having 
been the pioneer of cycling in 
America — associations were 





E. C. Stearns, of E. C. Stearns & Company, Syracuse. 


From a photograph by Dinturff, Syracuse. 


It had wheels of almost equal 
size ; but two years later a new 
model appeared, with the front 
wheel much larger than the rear. 
This rapidly became the ‘‘ ordin- 
ary ’’-—a type which prevailed for 
twenty years, but which has sud- 
denly become almost as obsolete 
as the mastodon. 

During the seventies, cycling 
received a yreat impetus in Eng- 
land, and for the first time its 
practical benefits began to be 
understood. Factories multiplied 
rapidly, the midland town of 
Coventry becoming the especial 
center of the industry. Thence 
the contagion spread across the 
Atlantic, gradually at first, and 
later with tremendous impetus. 


HOW THE WHEEL CAME TO 
AMERICA. 

Americans are more ready, pro- 
bably, than any other people to 
appreciate and adopt a ‘‘ good 
thing ’’ offered to them from any 
quarter of the globe. Yet for wey NY 
several years the bicycle had an Thomas Humber, a Pioneer English Bicycle Maker. 
uphill road to travel. .In 1876, From a photograph. 
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Prospect Park, Brooklyn, on a Sunday Morning in Spring. 


IIemment, New York. 


From a photograph by John C. 
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A GROUP OF 


A. R. Peck, 


of the Barnes Cycle Company. 
Frank T. Fowler, 


of the Fowler Manufacturing Company. 


C. W. Dickerson, 


of the Sterling Cycle Works. 








AMERICAN CYCLE MANUFACTURERS 


Joseph L. Yost, H. E. Maslin, 
of the Yost Manufacturing Company. of E. C. Stearns & Company. 
H. A. Lozier, John C. Bowe, 
of H. A. Lozier & Company. of the Syracuse Cycle Company. 
T. B. Terry, 


of the Dauntless Bicycle Company. 
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formed and funds were 
raised to move legislatures 
and courts. We who pos- 
sess today the freedom of 
every road and path that is 
open to any other vehicle 
can scarcely recall the ef- 
fort required to obtain the 
passage of the ‘Liberty 
Bill,’ which gave the 
wheelmen of New York 
the right to pass through 
Central Park, the Boule- 
yard, and every public 
thoroughfare of the metro- 
polis. This was accom- 
plished as recently as June 
27, 1507. 


oF 
THE DiiVELOPMENT OF 
THE.“ SAPBLY.”” 
While not exactly a mis- 
nomer, the term ‘‘safety,”’ 
as applied to the modern 
bicycle, is superfluous. It 
originated when the old 
‘ordinary ’? was in the heyday 
of its vogue, and was used to dis- 
tinguish the low type of wheel 
from the high model, which the 
timid beginner was apt to regard 
as dangerous. ‘The first depart- 
ure from the established style 
was to make the driving wheel 
slightly smaller than on the aver- 
age ordinary, giving the front 
forks a larger rake than custom- 
ary. Necessarily, the saddle was 
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On the Riverside Drive, New York, 


Prawn by Cy Ma Relyea, 


A Juvenile Tandem Team—The Benner Boys, Six and Four Years O:d The Celerinede of 1816. 








of the Sterling Cycle Works. of the Dauntless Bieyele Company. 
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This marked the beginning of an era of lever 
driven bicycles, whose main principle was the 
transmission of power to the large or driv- 
ing wheel, without having the rider’s 
weight sufficiently near the center of bal- 
ance to cause the small wheel to rise in 
the air and shoot him over the handle bar 
whenever the large wheel encountered 
an obstruction. This innovation did not 
interfere greatly 
with the popular- 
ity of the ordinary 
among those whose 
temerity embold- 





The Lallement Velocipede, 1867 


carried further back and the liability 
of incurring a ‘* header ’’ was greatly 
decreased. The difficulty that had 
to be overcome in this style of ma- 
chine was that of reaching the 
pedals while astride the saddle. 
After much experimenting it was 
found necessary to substitute bent 
levers connecting with the cranks, 
and attached at their upper ends 
to short arms working on universal 
joints at the sides of the forks. McMiilan’s Rear Driver, 1840. 
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Harry Libby, of Lodi, California, Holder of the Leng Distance Record between New York and San Francisco 
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Published by the courtesy of “ The Wheel.” 


A Typical ‘‘ Scorcher’ —Jonn S. Johnson, the Professional Cyclist, in Racing Trim 
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The Elliotts—A Group of Trick Riders. 
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: ened them to chance accidents in order to 
(sah enjoy the exhilaration of a spin on the 
So) wheel. Each distinctive type, however, 
had its coterie of admirers, and the increas- 
ing interest of the public encouraged in- 





The Ordinary of 1876. 
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Some of Maltby’s Feats of ‘‘Fancy Riding.” 
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Bicycle Polo—A Run with the Ball. 


is difficult to state with certainty; but 
among many claimants of the distinction, 
it seems probable that the earliest ma- 
chine of the type destined to supersede 
all others was the ‘‘ Bicyclette,’’ invented 
by H. ‘T. Lawson, an Englishman, and put 
on the market by Rudge in 1880. It is 
noteworthy that it proved a failure, and 
the ‘‘Crocodile,’’ as it was derisively 
titled by cyclists of that time, ceased to 
live after a few models had been con- 
structed. 
THE KANGAROO, MARVEL, AND ROVER. 
The next striking departure from the 
regular model was made in 1883, when 
the Kangaroo was brought out in Eng- 
land. The Kangaroo was rather a dwarf 
ordinary than a safety, as it was both 
steered and driven— 
with cog wheels and a 
chain—from the front. 
In the following year 
the wheel took two 
further steps toward 
its perfected form. 
ne of the new de- 
signs was the Marvel, 
arear driver with an 
| eighteen inch steering 
















Bicycle Polo—A Mélée. 


ventors to persist in the attempt to obtain 
a practical and safe bicycle. 
THE BICYCLETTE. 
To whom is really due the 
credit of introducing the first 
rear chain driven bicycle, it 
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Kilpatrick, the One Legged Cyclist, and His Feat of Riding Down a High Trestle. 
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The Michaux Club in Central Park—The Start After Lunch. 





From a photograph by John C. Hemment, New York, 
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wheel and a curiously constructed frame, 
and adjustable to accommodate riders of 
different heights. The other was the Rover, 
invented at about the same time by J. k. 
Starley. In appearance this machine was 
complicated and unwieldy, and with a verti- 
cal fork and secondary handles was found 
difficult to manipulate. Confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of the principles it em- 
bodied, however, spurred the inventor to re- 
newed endeavors, and he finally secured a 





engraved on page 149. The lengthening of 
the steering head, however, led to the slight 
alteration that changed the frame to a penta- 
gonal shape, since adopted by manu- 
facturers of bicycles in every country in the 
world as being of maximum strength with 
a minimum expenditure of material. 


THE PNEUMATIC TIRE. 


After the adoption of the safety secured 
a reasonable degree of stability, the cyclist’s 


A Suggestion for ‘Rapid Transit’’—An Elevated Cycle Path. 
Drawn by L, M. Glackens, 


pattern that was gradually adopted wherever 
cycling was known. About 1$go, the manu- 
facture of high wheels practically ceased, 
and the safety became the prevailing type of 
bicycle all over the world. 

The old Rover type was hardly an ideal 
of strength and beauty. At first, many 
makers built the frame after their own 
ideas, constructing it of graceful curved 
tubes without much regard to strength and 
lightness. Gradually the diamond frame, 
with all straight tubes, asserted its superior- 
ity. At first, this style of frame was a true 
diamond in shape, with upper and lower 
tubes joining at the steering head—as 
shown in the drawing by a French artist, 


worst grievance was the jolting of a ride 
awheel. Many attempts were made to 
minimize vibration, but it israther singular 
that none of the early ones took into con- 
sideration the part played by the tire in 
receiving the concussion of surface inequali- 
ties. In 1889 an Irish boy named Dunlop, 
the son of a veterinary surgeon in Belfast, 
complained so loudly of the joint shattering 
qualities of his ‘‘boneshaker’’ that his 
father began to experiment, and evolved 
the idea of a hollow rubber tire filled with 
compressed air. His invention revolution- 
ized cycling, and created anew and impor 
tant branch of industry, for the manufacture 
of pneumatic tires today employs thousands 
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‘On a Bicycle Built for Two.” 
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A “Quad.” 


of men, and a capital of 
many millions of dollars. 
Trials soon demonstrated 
the extra speed, great resili- 
ency, and thorough practica- 
bility of the pneumatic tire, 
and the demand for it far 
exceeded the supply. There 
came something of a rever- 
sion of feeling when wheel- 
men discovered how easily 
damaged it was, and how dif- 
ficult to repair; and the cush- 
ion tire of solid rubber was 
introduced as a compromise. 


Playing the Banjo under Difficulties. 


Today, however, the supremacy of 
the pneumatic is thoroughly estab- 
lished, improvements having been 
made that minimize its ability to ac- 
cident. 

It isnow made in two distinct types, 
the single tube and the double tube, 
each of which has its champions who 
maintain the superiority of their re- 
spective favorites. The single tube, 
as its name implies, is constructed 
like an endless hosepipe, and in case 
of puncture must be plugged ; while 
the double tube consists of an inner 
tube and an outer heavy shoe, both of 
which are fastened to the rim in vari- 
ous ways. In order to repair this 















A Curiosity in Cycles—A Humber Wheel Exhibited in Paris. 
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A Bicycle Picnic Party. 


Drawn by C. M. Relyea, 
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style of tire, it is necessary to remove the 
outside portion and patch the inner tube. 


OTHER RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Another important improvement is the 
wooden rim—which is, curiously enough, 
one of the few bicycle inventions originated 
in this inventive country. It first appeared 
on a wheel in 1893, and thorough tests proved 
its stanchness and springiness. Although it 
has usurped the place of the steel rim in this 
country, the latter being practically obso- 
lete, it is regarded with disfavor in England. 
This is in great part due to prejudice, which 
will no doubt be eventually overconie. 

In many details and accessories of the 
bicycle, where constant improvements might 
have been expected, they have been com- 
paratively rare until within the last year or 
two. Now, however, the makers, having 
settled on the diamond frame as a standard, 
seem to have determined to seek individu- 
ality in specialties. Suspension saddles, 
condemned by physicians, and cumbersome 
pedals, made way for more modern inven- 
tions, and mechanical experts labored inces- 
santly to simplify the machine and avoid the 
slightest superfluity at any point. The result 
is that the bicycle of 1896 is indeed a 
triumph of mechanical skill, as well as an 
important factor in the world’s civilization. 





THE BICYCLE OF TODAY. 

The material and workmanship that go to the 
making of the standard modern wheel— 
The care and skill it represents, and the 
magnitude of the cycle manufacturing in- 
dustry—Speed records and trick riding. 


THE BUILDING OF A BICYCLE. 

Like books, of bicycles there is no end. 
At no time has the bicycle maker claimed 
that perfection was secured or that the 
whole destiny of the wheel was accom- 
plished. No sooner has a new type been 
adopted than the march of improvement, 
the pressure of competition, have compelled 
further changes. This has been one of the 
causes that have maintained the price of 
the modern wheel. 

The material used in building a bicycle 
must be of the very best, the workmanship 
must be first class. The entire weight of 
the modern machine is about twenty five 
pounds, or even less, and it must be able to 
sustain a weight of two hundred pounds or 
more. It is usually sold under a guarantee 
that the material and workmanship are 
flawless; and hence it may be imagined 
that its construction is watched with scien- 
tific care. 
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153 


In commencing the story of cycle manu- 
facturing, the tubing used in making the 
frame is the foundation of the entire 
machine. The raw material of this must 
be of the best steel, equal to that used in 
the highest quality of gun barrels. The 
discs, as they are termed, not unlike a 
dinner plate in size, undergo an immense 
pressure in draw benches, and passing 
through the several stages of the annealing 


' process at last become cold drawn seamless 


tubing. ‘This comes tothe maker in differ- 
ent lengths, ranging from ten to twelve 
feet upward, to be cut into the sizes needed. 

In building the frame, the utmost care 
must be used in joining the parts together, 
which is done by the process called brazing. 
Most of the work being invisible, as the 
jointures made are inside the tubing, there 
is no possible way of discovering a defect 
until the rider gives his wheel a practical 
test on the road ; but the care with which 
the work is done may be realized when we 
consider how seldom accidents arise from 
the breaking of frames. 

When the frame is completed, it is filed 
and polished by hand, to prepare it for the 
process of enameling. There are two ways 
of doing this work ; one is known as the 
dipping process, where the frame is sub- 
merged in a tank of liquid enamel; the 
other is done by the brush. In either way, 
to make a lasting finish, four or five coats 
must be applied, and after each one the 
tubing must be polished and rubbed to pre- 
pare it for the next coat. 

The bright parts of the wheel—the hubs, 
pedals, sprockets, cranks, and crank hang- 
ers, the crank shaft, and the connections 
for the frame—begin their career in the 
forge shop, where they are first roughly 
shaped. Most of them require a score of 
subsequent operations, and some of them 
more than twice as many, before they are 
finished and perfected, to fit into their in- 
tended places in the complete wheel. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY. 


In America, automatic machines figure 
largely in the manufacture of bicycles. 
These alone require the expenditure of a 
good many thousandsof dollars for a factory 
able to turn out a few thousand wheels. 
Some of the makers whose output is per- 
haps fifty or sixty thousand wheels a year, 
have as many as a hundred and fifty of 
them. 

The working of the automatic machine is 
in itself a marvelous revelation. Imagine a 
bar of steel, an inch or two in thickness, 
and ten or twelve feet in length, being 
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placed in the machine, which is then set in 
operation, and, without further aid from the 
man in charge—who watches a dozen ma- 
chines at one time—turns out a perfect hub, 
or pin, or nut, or bolt, as the case may be, 
without the difference of a thousandth part 
of aninch between any twoof them. When 
they are finished, these minute parts of the 
wheel are as carefully and delicately con- 
structed as the works of a watch. At every 
operation to which they are subjected, they 
pass a rigid inspection ; and the slightest 
deviation from the gauge causes them to be 
rejected. 

When completed, they are made hand- 
somer and more durable by being nickeled. 
First they receive a coating of copper, to 
better the surface for the nickeling oper- 
ation. After passing through this process, 
the machine often undergoes a test of several 
seasons’ usage, and yet the bright parts 
will retain their luster in spite of the effects 
of the atmosphere and elements. 

When finished, polished, and ready to be 
assembled, the parts are distributed to the 
workmen from the storage room. First in 
order, in this last chapter of the work, is 
the building of the wheels proper. The 
foundation is the hub. To this the spokes 
are fastened, and then in turn attached to 
the rim, placed on spindles. Adept boys, 
in most cases, adjust the spokes, and then 
pass the wheels to a set of men who rank 
among the best grade of workmen in the 
factory—those who ‘“‘true’’ them, so that 
the strain will be equal from each point of 
the rim. Then they are fitted with tires, 
and are placed in position in the frames ; 
the handle bar is fitted and the saddle ad- 
justed, the pedals put on the cranks, and 
the bicycle is ready for shipment. 

THE MAGNITUDE OF THE CYCLE INDUSTRY. 

Bicycle men assert that theirs is today the 
largest specific manufacturing industry in 
America; that is to say, that there is no 
other single article whose production brings 
so large a remuneration to so large a class 
of workers. Glance at those who build 
the machines—to say nothing of those 
who sell them, rent them, repair them, ad- 
vertise them, and teach their use. In 
Chicago alone more than two hundred 
makers are reckoned, though some of these 
only ‘‘ assemble ’’ wheels, buying the com- 
ponent parts from various first hands. New 
England is dotted witi: factories, notably 
those of Boston, Hartford, Springfield, 
Chicopee Falls, Torrington,and New Haven. 
New York has several, and there are 
others in Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and 
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Erie. Going further West, we find them 
at Dayton, Elyria, and Cleveland. Toledo 
is an important center; wheels are made 
at Indianapolis, Richmond, and Goshen 
in Indiana; at Marshall in Michigan; at 
Peoria, Rockford, and Freeport in Illinois. 
Hagerstown, Maryland, has the only im- 
portant factory in the Southern States. 
There is none, as yet, west of the Mis- 
souri; but the chain—already one that few 
even of the long established industries can 
rival—is sure to extend further, as the ex- 
tension of the demand requires a closer 
proximity between maker and buyer. Cali- 
fornia, too, whose proverbially glorious 
climate gives the wheelman twelve months 
in the year for riding, is certain to develop 
its own clientele. 


MILLIONS FOR CYCLING. 


It is variously estimated that from five 
hundred thousand to a million bicycles will 
be made in America this year. It is quite 
probable that the higher figure is nearer the 
truth. One factory, which manufactures 
nothing but chains, is said to have orders 
for no less than a million; and this by no 
means represents the entire output, as many 
of the larger firms make their own chains. 
It may be guessed that in 1896 the public 
will spend something like a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, directly and indirectly, 
upon wheeling. 

Such a development, so tremendous in 
extent, so sudden, so revolutionary, has 
been made possible by the men who have 
built up the bicycle industry in America, 
portraits of some of whom are given in 
these pages. As to the capital they control 
we have no exact figure, but the total must 
be very large. Totheir energy and fore- 
sight the facts already cited are a sufficiently 
striking testimonial. Their enterprise is 
instanced by the fact that asa class they 
are the boldest and most successful adver- 
tisers in the business world. 


SPEED RECORDS. 


In speed, the bicycle has beaten the horse, 
and excels everything but the locomotive. 
A quarter of a mile has been ridden in 22 1-5 
seconds ; a mile in one minute, 39 1-5 sec- 
onds; ten miles in 20 minutes, Io I-5 sec- 
onds. In an hour, a distance of 29 miles, 
45 yards, has been covered ; in twenty four 
hours, 529 miles, 552 yards. These records 
were made on race tracks or smooth roads ; 
but rapid wheeling is also possible over 
rough country. Last winter a test run was 
made between two Western arngy posts, 
Fort Meade and Fort Yates, when#our hun- 
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dred and fifty miles of difficult traveling, 
which would have taken a cavalry troop 
nine days, were traversed in seven days and 
a half by a detachment of cyclists. On an 
ordinary road, there are plenty of wheelmen 
—and some women—who can do a hundred 
miles in six hours or less. 


TRICK RIDING. 


The average wheelman sits upon the 
saddle, grasps the handle bar, and propels 
his machine by pressing the pedals with his 
feet. The expert, the ‘‘ trick rider,”’ scorns 
this commonplace method of maneuvering 
a bicycle. He stands upon the saddle and 
handle bar, or balances himself upon the 
former alone, standing or kneeling. He 
rides on the hind wheel alone, raising the 
front wheel from the ground; then he bends 
forward, detaches the front wheel, and stiil 
pedals forward while he takes half of his 
machine to pieces. He rides backward— 
Lee Richardson has ridden half a mile back- 
ward in two minutes and a half. He turns 
his machine upside down and makes the 
wheels revolve, balancing on the pedals. 
He rides a single wheel—the large wheel of 
an old fashioned ‘‘ ordinary ’’—with neither 
saddle nor handle, supporting and balancing 
himself on the pedals. One trick rider 
plays the banjo while he performs this feat. 
He carries a man upon his shoulders, and 
even asecond passenger upon the shoulders 
of the first. The riders shown in the en- 
graving on page 143 havean “‘act’’ in which 
the entire family of brothers and sisters ride 
upon a single wheel. 

In all, more than a hundred styles of 
fancy riding are reckoned, and the control 
that some of its exponents have over their 
machine seems, to those who watch it on 
track or stage, nothing less than magical. 


CYCLING CLUBS. 

How wheelmen’s clubs have sprung up all 
over America, from the exclusive Michaux 
Club of New York to the great national 
organization of the American Wheelmen— 
Thetr membership and influence. 


THE FOUR HUNDRED AWHEEL. 


The bicycle was adopted by the masses 
before it was taken up by society—a marked 
reversal of the usual order of things. | Not 
that the ‘‘ smart set ’’ of latter day America 
is lacking in the taste for athletics. In 
tennis, golf, coaching, yachting, skating, it 
has been in the forefront; but for years it 
frowned severely upon the wheel. Perhaps 
it considered that its time was fully occupied 
otherwise. The fashionable woman would 
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swing Indian clubs or brandish dumbbells 
in the morning, after her bath; at eleven, if 
at a watering place, she would bathe, after- 
wards taking a short walk before lunch. 
In the afternoon she could drive or ride, 
and the day might end with a dance. But 
with all this, the wheel opened a new sphere 
to her. 

It was at Newport, and only a couple of 
years ago, that the bicycle first definitely 
received the august stamp of metropolitan 
society’s approval. ‘There was some specu- 
lation whether, when the Four Hundred 
next gathered in their city dwellings, they 
would bring their wheels withthem. Some 
things, as the world knows, are permissible 
in the cestival freedom of the country that 
cannot be tolerated in the urban stiffness 
of fashion’s winter forgathering. The 
question was speedily answered, however, 
by the formation of the Michaux Club by 
some of the ‘“‘ best people’’ in New York. 

The Michaux Club, named after the 
French inventor of the pedal, has just closed 
its second season of successful existence. 
In many ways it is a really unique organiz- 
ation. To no metropolitan club is admis- 
sion more eagerly sought. Its member- 
ship, limited to two hundred and fifty, has 
long been full, and there is already a lengthy 
‘‘ waiting list.’? Entrance to its exclusive 
circle nay be regarded as a social cachet of 
the most authoritative sort. The club’s 
manager is Mr. William A. Haines, and 
among its members the following are a few 
of the well known names that may be cited: 
Coloneland Mrs. William Jay, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Rockefeller, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. John G. Heck- 
sher, Mr. and Mrs. William A. Duer, 
Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gould, Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
G. Francklyn, Dr. and Mrs. John N. Beek- 
man, and Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Suydam. 

The headquarters of the Michaux are at 
an up town cycling academy, where it has 
elaborately appointed club rooms. ‘They 
open out upon the balcony which overlooks 
the riding floor of the academy, and from 
this coign of vantage the spectators can 
view the evolutions executed below. ‘The 
orchestra is stationed in the opposite bal- 
cony. The regular club days are Monday 
and Thursday afternoons, and Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, with Friday morning for 
practice. , 


THE MICHAUX BICYCLE DANCES. 
The club’s musical rides are the distinct- 
ive features of its indoor life, and the in- 
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tricate figures performed by the cyclists, as 
they follow their leader around the spacious 
hall, to the music of the band, make one of 
the prettiest sights in all Gotham. The 
crowning achievement of the Michaux on 
wheels, however, isthe Virginia reel. This 
time honored dance has been successfully 
accomplished on horseback at White Sul- 
phur Springs, in the heart of the Virginias, 
with fair Southern maidens and gallant cava- 
liers guiding blue blooded steeds through 
the figures ; but the horseless carriage and 
the bicycle are fast relegating the equine 
race to the museum and the historian, and 
it remained for the Michaux Club to ori- 
ginate the dance on wheels. 

Carefully drilled by Mr. Haines, the 
Michaux members have attained really re- 
markable proficiency in this difficult evolu- 
tion, and were it to be given as a public 
exhibition it might create a furore. The 
more accomplished of the cyclists who take 
part in the reel are so skilful that they 
never dismount during the dance. It is 
always a picturesque maneuver, even when 
danced afoot, and when the fascination of 
the wheel is added, with the picturesque 
surroundings, and the graceful riders 
whirling swiftly through the figures, it pre- 
sents a scene not readily equaled in its 
unique charm. 

The picturesque features of last year’s 
spring meet of the club were notable in 
cycling annals, and that now at hand augurs 
even greater success. The Central Park 
Casino and the Claremont do not see a more 
goodly array of fair women and gallant 
men, year in and year out, than on the occa- 
sions of the Michaux meet. 


OTHER AMERICAN CLUBS. 


Legion is the name of the successful 
cycling organizations in other American 
cities. Brooklyn has the Kings County 
Wheelmen, Long Island Wheeimen, and 
Brooklyn Bicycle Club; Philadelphia, the 
Century, Philadelphia, Quaker City, and 
Pennsylvania Clubs ; Chicago, the Chicago 
and the Lincoln ; Boston, the Boston Bicycle 
Club ; and so on almost ad infinitum. In 
all, about five hundred clubs are said to be 
in existence in the United States at the pre- 
sent time. 


wae ** 7: A. S,”’ 


In May, 1880, there was formed at Newport 
the League of American Wheelmen, which 
has become a great national organization, 
more than forty thousand members being 
now on its rolls—including fifteen hundred 
women, Its headquarters are in Boston, and 
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it has branches and official representatives 
in every State and Territory of the Union. 
It has full control of the racing element of 
the cycling world, making and administer- 
ing its laws. Its influence has been effec- 
tively exerted in the movement for the 
betterment of American roads—a cause that 
every wheelman has at heart, and one in 
which the whole community is, or ought to 
be, deeply interested. Its power and prestige 
are ready to defend the cyclist’s rights 
whensoever and wheresoever they may be 
invaded. It has not yet launched into 
politics as a new ‘‘ third party,’’ nor has it 
nominated a candidate for the Presidency, 
but these things may come later. 

It may be noted here that there are sim- 
ilar national bodies in foreign countries— 
the National Cyclists’ Union in England, 
the Radfahrer Bund in Germany, and others 
in Italy, Scandinavia, Australia, and else- 
where. 


THE WHEEL ABROAD. 

How the bicycle has gone around the world, 
and reckons its devotees among the great 
men of every nation. 

ROYALTY ON WHEELS. 


In every civilized land, the bicycle has 
become a familiar object; and even into 
some of the wildest corners of the earth it 
has penetrated, steered by the host of 
“around the world’’ cyclists who have in 
the last few years undertaken to emulate 
the example of Mr. Thomas Stevens. 

European royalties have taken to the 
wheel no less kindly than America’s social 
lights. The young autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias, the Czar Nicholas, has been photo- 
graphed with his wheel. Grouped with him 
were his cousins, the two tallest princes in 
Europe—George of Greece and Charles of 
Denmark. The latter not long ago taught 
his betrothed, Princess ‘‘ Harry ’’ of Wales, 
to ride—an accomplishment shared by the 
Princess Louise and several other members 
of Queen Victoria’s family. Prince Chris- 
tian Victor and his kinsman, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, the Kaiser’s brother, had a 
twenty mile race in England last summer, 
the former winning. The Princess of 
Wales does not venture beyond a tricycle. 

Wilhelm of Germany has not been seen 
upon a wheel, not caring, probably, to risk 
the indignity of an imperial ‘‘cropper.’’ 
But his sister’s husband’s father, the King 
of Greece, is a cyclist ; so, too, is the King 
of Belgium. Another is Milan, the de- 
throned ruler of Servia; another, Prince 
Albert of Monaco, the middle aged scientist 
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who does not belong to the Society for the 
Suppression of Gambling. Both lines of 
French pretenders are represented in the 
cycling world, Prince Napoleon and Prince 
Henry of Orleans being wheelmen. The 
former’s kinswoman, the Duchess of Aosta, 
has somewhat scandalized her sedate 
brother in law, King Humbert, by ‘‘ scorch- 
ing’? through the streets of Turin in the 
most emancipated costumes. 


IN FRANCE, GERMANY, AND SPAIN. 


In Paris the great men of politics, art, 
and letters are to be seen awheel on the 
boulevards and in the Bois—among them 
being Casimir Perier, late president of the 
republic ; Bartholdi, the sculptor ; Carolus- 
Duran, the painter; and James Gordon 
Bennett, of the New York Herald. Both 
in France and in Germany, the general ex- 
cellence of the roads has done much for 
cycling. ‘The latter country was but little 
behind England and America in taking up 
the sport, and the traveler who bears his 
“TL. A. W.” badge will not go far upon a 
German highway without hearing the 
friendly greeting, ‘‘ All Heil!’’—the motto 
of the Teuton wheelmen’s national league. 
Vienna recently had a successful cycle ex- 
hibition. Belgium and Holland have pro- 
duced some champion riders. St. Peters- 
burg has more than five thousand wheel- 
men, several hundred of whom are women. 

Spain, which some of our Senators seem 
to regard asa particularly benighted land, 
has taken kindly to the wheel. In Valla- 
dolid, where Cervantes lived and where 
Columbus died, a racing track has just been 
built. Madrid boasts one of the best cycle 
clubs in Europe, with a sumptuous house 
and a track of its own. So widespread is 
the national interest in wheeling that there 
are six Spanish periodicals devoted to the 
sport. 


THE WHEEL IN THE EAST. 


In Turkey it is not long since the 
bicycle was officially designated as ‘the 
devil’s chariot,’’ and its use was proscribed 
throughout the Sultan’s domains ; yet today 
it is stated that in the three cities of Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, and Salonica there are 
more than a thousand wheelmen. There is 
a track at Pera, the most fashionable part 
of Constantinople, and another at Therapia, 
on the Bosporus; but the lack of good 
roads is a serious hindrance to the sport. 

In Egypt, the Sphinx looks down upon the 
bicycle with unmoved eyes. Gazing over 
the sandy sweep of the desert, the prehis- 
toric monster sees the intrepid cyclist halt 
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on his triumphant progress around the 
world, prop his wheel against the ruins of 
some fallen temple, mend a punctured tire, 
take a snap shot with his kodak, and whirl 
away. 


‘(OOM PAUIL,’’ AS A CYCLIST. 


At the other end of the Dark Continent, 
British settlers have introduced the wheel 
along with the tennis racket and the cricket 
bat. The bicycle is the one Uitlander inno- 
vation that has found favor with President 
Kriiger of the Transvaal, whose doctor 
recommends it as the most beneficial form 
of exercise. All over the world, the story 
is the same, from Rio de Janeiro, where 
there is a fine racing track, to Cabul, where 
the Ameer has recently ordered a consign- 
ment of wheels from England for the benefit 
of the ladies of his harem. 

American bicycles, as well as English, are 
exported to almost all countries. Recent 
trade reports show shipments from the port 
of New York to Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, India, 
Australia, Chili, Brazil, Colombia, Hayti, San 
Domingo, Jamaica, and Central America, all 
within a brief period. Japan, in her am- 
bition to emulate western industries, has 
begun to manufacture her own wheels, but 
they are described as clumsy and cumbrous 
affairs. 


WOMAN AND THE WHEEL. 


What the bicycle has done jor American 
women—How to learn to ride, and how to 
dress for cycling. 

THE WHEEL AS A TONTC. 

To men, the bicycle in the beginning 
was merely a new toy, another machine 
added to the long list of devices they knew 
in their work and in their play. To women, 
it was a steed upon which they rode into a 
new world. 

The condition of women had not changed 
materially for the better since the early 
days in America, notwithstanding all the 
talk of agitators. The healthy, capable, 
clear headed colonial dame, the ruler of her 
household, could hold her own with any of 
her granddaughters. In those days of our 
early social life women rode on horseback. 
Their neighbors lived at such distances that 
it was necessary to spend much of their 
lives in the open air. Whatever good the 
newer and more brilliant civilization 
brought, it carried conditions which con- 
fined women more and more, taking from 
their naturalness. ‘To this end of the cen- 
tury had come an artificiality which the 
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ever ready pessimist called a menace to the 
state. 

The wholesome life which is only found 
near to nature’s uncovered face, was for 
a few rich women who chose it during 
certain seasons, and for the uncultured poor 
who were so close to the ground that they 
failed to see the sky above as well. The 
great middle class, which makes the core of 
a nation, lived more and more in towns and 
cities, and chained itself more closely in- 
doors. Each decade saw the growth of 
new morbid tendencies in its womankind, 
which went far toward proving the black 
prophecies of the croakers. It was the 
spinning silver wheels which at last whirled 
women into the open air, giving them 
strength, confidence, and a realization that 
to feel the pulse bounding with enjoyment 
is in itself a worthy end. 


THE INVENTION OF THE DROP FRAME. 


But the wheel was not taken up in a day. 
When a horseman wishes to mount his 
steed, he puts one hand on its mane, his foot 
in the stirrup, and vaults into the saddle. 
A woman must have her steed brought up 
for contemplation, see that it is satisfactory, 
and then ask for the lifting hand to give 
hera mount. It is the feminine method of 
approaching all hobbies. The lifting hand 
in this case was that of W. E. Smith, the 
inventor of the drop frame bicycle, and it 
was only given after his wife had looked 
the safety over and decided that she wanted 
to ride it. 

This was in 1888. The story of that 
pioneer wheel is interesting. Light wheels 
were not known then, and even had they 
been, they would not have been given to 
women, who were not considered expert 
enough to manage them. Mrs, Smith’s first 
wheel weighed sixty pounds. She herself 
tipped the scale at eighty. Last year she 
had gained forty pounds, and her wheel had 
lost exactly the same amount—which says 
a great deal for the evolution of both women 
and bicycles. 


LEARNING TO RIDE. 


Probably, if every woman in the beginning 
had realized the difficulties of learning to 
ride, she never would have essayed her first 
lesson. But the feat looks so easy, that 
probably there was not one woman in ten 
who did not believe that she could grace- 
fully mount and forthwith ride away in 
triumph. The schools hold traditions of 
women who have actually done this thing, 
but they are the glorious exceptions that 
prove the rule of preliminary falls ; and they 
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prove something else as well. These favored 
ones are generally wonien who have been 
noted for excellence in some other sport. 
They are good skaters, who have been in the 
habit of balancing themselves on the steel 
blades over the glaring ice; or fine shots, 
whose trained eyes and steady arms have 
shown the bullet the path to the bull’s eye; 
or billiardists whose balls knew their way 
through the mysteries of ‘‘draws,’’ ‘‘ drives,”’ 
and ‘* follows.”’ 

Steady nerves have everything to do with 
bicycling, and the chief value of the sport 
is its education of the nerves, and through 
them of the character. Most of the women 
who took up the wheel had already learned 
the theories of Delsarte. They knew that 
a dignified carriage was the result of a 
well organized anda well controlled tem- ’ 
perament; that an acquired dignity would 
react upon the mind, and cultivate the 
qualities that go to make the attitude real. 
They speedily discovered that no enemy 
had ever found out their weaknesses so 
readily as the bicycle. The woman who 
would ride must be patient, watchful, self 
reliant. The least lapse in purpose, the 
thousandth part of a second’s indulgence in 
indecision, was recorded, usually by a bruise 
on some portion of her anatomy which had 
come in contact with the floor. 

Physicians say that science has disco- 
vered no new remedy for incipient brain 
disease equal to the bicycle. It gives suffi- 
cient enjoyment to make it fascinating to 
the patient, and it provides for a constant 
concentration of mind. The play it gives 
the muscles is extraordinary. ‘The first 
long spin brings the rider home with a re- 
alization that every fiber of the body has 
been brought into active use. There is no 
comparison between horseback riding and 
bicycling in this respect. While the horse 
is a companion to the true horsewoman 
which she is loath to give up, her wheel 
becomes something much better. It is soon 
identified with its owner as a horse never 
can be. 

The expert rider forgets how she rides as 
she forgets how she breathes. She threads 
her way through crowded streets as readily 
as she walks them, and with as little effort 
and annoyance. Last winter, during the 
street car strike in Philadelphia, women 
used their wheels as a means of locomotion, 
and the crowded down town streets were 
filled with them. The weather was very 
cold, and many of the riders carried their 
hands in muffs, guiding the wheels by 
slight movements of the body. Clerks in 
stores, typewriters, and the whole great 
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army of employed women rode their wheels 
to business ; women who came to buy left 
bicycles in the check rooms of the great 
shops. Never before had the Quaker City 
realized what a useful servant the wheel 
canbe. Such an experience renders practi- 
cal the suggestion embodied in the drawing 
on page 148—an up and down town bicycle 
track for New York, raised above the streets 
as are the elevated railroads. 
THE QUESTION OF DRESS. 

A great deal has been said about bicycle 
costumes. Rationally regarded, it will be 
seen that women have treated the question 
of dressing for the bicycle exactly as they 
have treated every other sport that required 
a change from the conventional wear of 
every day. It is nonsense to say that the 
bicycle has revolutionized women’s dress, 
and has glorified Mrs. Bloomer. The most 
daring costume worn on the wheel cannot 
approach the ordinary bathing dress as a 
bold departure from the accepted standards 
of feminine gowning upon conventional 
occasions. 

When women began to ride, they found 
themselves hampered by long skirts, and 
they promptly had them shortened. Many 
women wore bloomers, and a few ap- 
peared in knickerbockers, but they were 
never those whom the great majority would 
care to imitate. The well bred rider of the 
bicycle—and the average American woman 
is always tactful and adaptable enough to 
have that appearance—sees to it that her 
dress is dainty and picturesque, without 
holding out any temptations to the carica- 
turist. It must be no more pronounced in 
cut and style than her walking dress. It 
must be neat, tailor made, and elegant, 
without a frill or a ribbon to catch the eye 
or the wind. 

It has been boasted that the wheel has 
done what the physical culturists have 
never been able to do—made wonien set 
stays aside, and rely upon their own mus- 
cles for support. The fact is, that the best 
physical trainers of girls do not ask them 
to put aside whalebone entirely. When 
they mount the wheel, it is only a small 
minority who discard their corsets. Be- 
cause she has found a new delight in living, 
a way to get out of beaten paths, and into 
the open air of the country, there is no rea- 
son why a woman should change every 
habit of her life in the twinkling of an eye. 
At any rate, she has not done so. If she 
has ridden her bicycle into new fields, be- 
coming in the process a new creature, it 
has been gradually and unconsciously. She 
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did not have to be born again in some mys- 
terious fashion, becoming a strange creat- 
ure, a ‘‘new woman.’’ She is more like 
the ‘‘eternal feminine,’’ who has taken on 
wings, and who is using them with an ever 
increasing delight in her new power. 


COMMON SENSE IN WHEELING. 


Not many women, comparatively speak- 
ing, have shown the craze for wheeling 
which has developed in some men. Women 
are too fond of the beauties which they 
see all about them on country roads to be 
turned into mere propellers of a machine 
over a certain number of miles for the pur- 
pose of making a record ona cyclometer. 
The woman who goes on ‘‘ century runs ’’ 
is very rare. But the average bicycler has 
learned more of the topography of the 
country and its local history than anybody, 
except the map makers, has known before. 
The feminine mind is fond of detail, and 
when she starts out, the woman who rides 
afield knows where she is going, and what 
she is going to see. Itis as though a new 
language had been given to her, and the 
books of its literature opened before her. 
Hitherto a weak, helpless creature, she can 
at her own sweet will cover great stretches 
of country without appreciable fatigue, and 
all the delights of motion, sun, and air 
come without any more effort than has been 
given to dawdling about the streets. 

The beginner should take her lessons 
and learn her pace from a competent in- 
structor. It may be that in the beginning, 
if she tries it alone or with the assistance 
of some one as ignorant as herself, all 
the benefit may be destroyed. The ma- 
chine must be adjusted to the nature, 
habits, and physique of the woman who is 
to ride it. It may be that too light a wheel 
is given to the very nervous woman, She 
will come home a bundle of nerves, shaken 
into bewilderment and pain by the vibra- 
tion which would only be an added delight 
to her stronger sister. Her saddle should 
be set well over her pedals, and so low that 
her heel can touch the pedal when it is 
at the lowest point. 

A woman should never go upon the road 
until she can mount and dismount with con- 
fidence, and thoroughly understands her 
machine. A fright or any accident in the 
beginning may ‘‘ break the nerve’’ of a 
raw rider until confidence can never be fully 
regained. The wheel means too much to 
woman, when it is fully appreciated and 
enjoyed, to be considered lightly, or trifled 
with. It isthe best gift that the nineteenth 
century has brought her. 








MY MOTHER’S DIARY. 


in the valley, and Yosemite is almost 

up to its photographs. The others 
weren’t energetic, but Tom and I went to 
see the Bridal Veil, and sat there for an 
hour or more, discussing what seems to be 
the correct topic now, heaven versus ex- 
tinction. He’s an atheist, of course, but 
not a very bigotedone. Ishouldn’t wonder 
if in time he settled down into quite an 
orthodox agnostic. We got very solemn- 
choly. You can’t help dropping some of 
your world-worldliness in the face of all 
that stunningness. It seems queer to think 
that I, in my calfskin boots and leather 
leggings, have been going over the very 
ground that my mother traversed thirty 
years ago today, probably in paper soles 
and hoop skirts. She says that her engage- 
ment came out of that trip. I wonder if 
Yosemite always affects our family that 
way! Iran across her little old diary just 
before I left, and I’m going to read it each 
day after I’ve made my own record. Let’s 
see what she says of the 11th of June. Two 
pages of purple peaks and glowing senti- 
ments, then: 

Sat on a rock with J. and talked of the im- 
mortality of the soul. Was troubled to find 
he had been assailed by the doubts so preva- 
lent in this generation. Shall do all I can to 
clear his vision. Talked long and earnestly, 
went back much exalted by the grandeur and 
beauty on every side. 

Yes, I know that uplifted, soul to soul 
feeling. Nowadays we call it religious 
flirtation. Is this generation coarser and 
less reverent, or simply more honest? I 
suppose J. stands for Joseph, who has since 
become my father and a pillar of the church. 
Mother did good work that trip. 

June 12: I had a small adventure this 
morning, all by myself. I was up earlier 
than the rest, and it looked so lovely out 
that I strolled a little way, and then a little 
farther, and still on up a fascinating trail. 
I was examining a stone I had found, which 
I was morally certain indicated a gold mine 
under my feet, and was trying to decide how 
I could stake out my claim, when a little 
sound in front of me made me look up. 
Not three feet away lay a huge rattlesnake, 
who had evidently just discovered me. We 


ta II: This is the end of our first day 


stood staring at each other for a few seconds 
without any interchange of courtesies. I 
was too scared to move, and I dare say he 
was. Then I flung my gold stone in his 
face and jumped back as far as I could. 
There was a 6-zz that made my blood run 
cold, but it was his death rattle. He was 
very dead and very nasty. 

At first I thought I’d sit down and cry; 
then, running back to the hotel seemed 
more attractive, but finally pride and vain- 
glory made me spear the vile thing upon a 
long forked stick and carry him back to 
impress the others. ‘Chey were all out in 
front, wondering where I was, and every- 
body was nice and impressed and congratu- 
latory, except Tom, who chose to be cross as 
a bear about it and to sulk all day, probably 
because he didn’t have the glory himself. 
He read me a long lecture on foolhardiness 
and not knowing when you ought to be 
afraid, just as if I hadn’t been in an agony 
of fright the whole time. I suppose he 
would have admired ine more if I had let 
the snake chase me homie, so that he could 
rush out and throttle it with one hand and 
bear me fainting into the house with the 
other. Men say they like girls to be plucky 
and sensible and all that, but in their secret 
hearts they still adore the Clingy Vine kind. 
Next time I get into a tight place, and Tom 
is around, I’ll give him a little exhibition 
of how Clingy Vine behaves under those cir- 
cumstances, and we’ll see how he likes it. 

Now for my mother’s June twelfth. More 
purple sentiments, which I’ll skip, then: 


I had a shock this morning, from which my 
nerves have scarcely yet recovered. The sense 
of horror still clings to me, and I dread going 
to sleep, knowing what my dreams will be. J. 
and I were following a path when suddenly we 
came upon a mammoth rattlesnake, which one 
of the guides had killed. We saw at once that 
the creature was dead, but his evil look, and 
the dread thought of what might have hap- 
pened had he been alive, made me so faint 
that J. was obliged to support me to a seat, 
where I clung to him trembling and weeping 
in spite of my efforts at self control. It was a 
long time before I was able to go on. He 
showed the greatest kindness and sympathy, 
and the gentlest consideration for my feminine 
timidity. I findin him some very noble traits, 
and his conversation is highly enjoyable. 
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My mother would have just suited Tom. 
If she had been alone and the snake alive, 
I wonder if she’d have killed it herself! 
And do you suppose I might have trembled 
and wept if there had been any one on the 
spot to appreciate it? It isn’t impossible. 

June 13: We went up Cloud’s Rest to- 
day: very fine. Edith wished she had a 
kodak, which Tom said would be about as 
much in place as a kazoo in a Beethoven 
symphony. He has rather devoted himself 
in that direction since I refused to be lec- 
tured more than a limited amount yester- 
day. Edith doesn’t kill snakes. She 
squealed a little today when her horse shied, 
and Tom grew positively affectionate. All 
the same, I happen to know that once, 
when she was a little girl, she held up a 
mouse by its tail; and if she goes too far, I’ll 
betray her. No present timidity can live 
down a past like that; and she can’t deny 
the charge, for I stood on a table and 
shrieked while she did it. Oh, I can spoil 
her chances any moment I choose. I 
have had to content myself with Will all 
day, and, what was harder still, to content 
him with me. It isn’t easy to rouse en- 
thusiasm in a man who is all the time try- 
ing to overhear what another man is saying 
to another girl, and wishing said other 
man’s horse would drop him over the edge 
of a cliff ; but I finally did it. I asked him 
if he didn’t think Edith had a lovely pro- 
file, and that caught his attention. Then I 
went on to her full face, and he began to ex- 
pand ; and by the time I had reached her 
eyel-shes, he was all responsiveness. At the 
end of half an hour we were so absorbed in 
our topic that we nearly took the wrong 
trail. Edith was rather cool to me after- 
wards, which I call a little hard. 

At the 13th, my mother has a tiny fern 
pasted over the following : 

One of the party gethered this for my diary, 
as it would suggest the mighty handiworks of 
nature on which it had been gazing all its brief 
life, and ad4ed, ‘‘Take the bright shell to 
your home on the lea, And wherever it goes, it 
will siug of the sea.’? We had along talk about 
poetry and its influence on the emotions, which 
I considered inferior tothat of music. He did 
not agree with me, and quoted many beautiful 
lines from Mrs. Hemans and others to convince 
me, as we strolled up and down in the moon- 
light. J. was disposed to resent what he called 
my desertion of him, and maintained a gloomy 
front all the evening. I notice in him a ten- 
dency to domineer at times, due to his strong 
nature. He needs a softening influence. 

Yes, Joseph, I’ve noticed that tendency in 
you occasionally, too. Poor papa, the 13th 
is an unlucky day for both of us! If I were 
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thirty years previous, I’d go out and stroll 
with you in the moonlight myself, and tell 
you how ‘‘ The rose had been washed, just 
washed by a shower, Which Mary to Anna 
conveyed,’’ and we’d make mother and 
Tom wildly jealous. We aren’t fickle 
things, always taking up with another mem- 
ber of the party. Our heart is true to Poll, 
isn’t it? 

June 14: Thad a chance this afternoon to 
show Tom how Clingy Vine acts in an 
emergency, but pride and a rival in that line 
prevented. We were going along a narrow 
trail when Edith’s mule, who had some 
private grudge against mine, sneaked up 
behind and tried to take a piece out of poor 
Jonathan. He shrieked with rage and sur- 
prise, and gave an indignant buck, and be- 
fore I could recover, the saddle slipped 
around, and I found myself riding on the 
wrong side of his body. Not being skilled 
in the Human Fly act, I promptly fell off, 
and landed with a large part of me dangling 
over the Yosemite Fall. Of course I was 
picked up and dusted and fussed over all 
in a second; and I should have gone into 
hysterics if Edith hadn’t got in ahead of 
me. It was selfish of her, for I’m sure my 
nerves were more upset than anybody’s, 
The only alternative was to make myself as 
disagreeable as possible, whichI did. Tom 
wanted to do all sorts of things—carry me 
home was one of them, I believe—but I 
told him Edith needed his attention more 
than I did. I didn’t really suppose he 
would be discouraged so easily, but he fell 
back at once, and made her drink some 
brandy, and lent her his handkerchief. 

This is the record of our last day in the 
Valley, for we leave tomorrow noon. Next 
time I visit Yosemite I am coming alone, 
and then, perhaps, I’ll have some time for 
the scenery. Mother, too, seems to find 
human relations disturbing. The 14th 
hasn’t a word about foaming cataracts, nor 
even a Biblical quotation : 


There are some things about J. that disturb 
me nota little. When alone with me, he shows 
the fullest appreciation of the marvels around 
us, and a marked tendency to serious reflec- 
tion ; but when amidst a crowd, he displays a 
certain levity that jars, a mad desire to quiz 
from which nothing is sacred. His humor is 
quick and sprightly, and I cannot help laugh- 
ing at his jests, which serve to make him but 
the more popular with the other ladies ; but 
the fear that they are the outcome of a certain 
lack of depth spoils my enjoyment. Today, 
whilst riding along the edge of a precipice, his 
horse hit its foot against a stone and stumbled. 
Had J. been a poor horseman, they might both 
have been plunged toa horrible death. The 
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thought of it even now blanches my cheek. 
Most men would have been sobered by such a 
possibility, but J. showed a certain laughing 
carelessness that jarred on my sensibilities. 
Am I too fanciful? I trust and pray that I may 
not show myself carping. We had along and 
most delightful talk this evening on the beauti- 
fying influence of love, the glamour it casts over 
objects otherwise indifferent or even unsightly. 
In many things we are kindred spirits. 

June 15: There is still half an hour be- 
fore the stage goes, so I will make a last 
entry if people will just stop talking to me. 
We went to Mirror Lake early this morning, 
I clinging persistently and successfully to 
Will until he suddenly saw Edith standing 
all alone, gazing pensively at her own re- 
flection in the water. That was too much. 
With one bound he had shaken himself free 
and was off; and when I collected my wits, 
I found myself discussing the beauties of 
nature with Tom. I could write yards 
about the lovely effects I saw in the next 
half hour, but it all condenses down to 
the fact that, on due provocation, I told 
Tom I loved him—which any idiot might 
have discovered weeks ago—and he ex- 
plained his sentiments towards me, about 
which there had been some little confusion. 
I was inclined to be huffy when I found 
that Edith had been merely a blind, a ruse, 
to see how I would take it. I told him he 
had won me under false pretenses, for I 
never should have accepted him so promptly 
if I hadn’t supposed he was trembling in the 
balance between Edith and me. But I am 
happy enough to forgive anybody anything. 

He is pestering me now to come out for 
one last stroll, but I must take a look at 
mother’s record for today. Whatif she and 


her J. chose the 15th on which to come 
together, too? I’ll just glance, for my dear 
boy is saying softly, with all a lover’s im- 
passioned romance, ‘‘Say, do brace up. 
The time is almost gone,’’ and adding 
withtender pleading, ‘‘ Won’t you get a 
move on?”’ 

Iam sad at heart, and have shed many tears 
this beautiful day. Early this morning, J. and 
I walked to Mirror Lake, and there he offered 
me the highest honor man can pay woman. 
He asked me to be his wife. Fond as I am of 
him, much as I admire his brilliant qualities, 
I feel that I can never care for him asa true 
wife should, and told him so, with all possi- 
ble gentleness. He was much cast down, and 
even my offer of being a true and affectionate 
sister to him did little to lighten his misery. 
I trust I have not been to blame in any way, 
and that he will not let one disappointment 
blight his life. Poor dear John ! 

John! Poor dear John ? Then J. didn’t 
stand for Joseph, and it wasn’t papa at all. 
And after all those deep, soulful talks, and 
communings, she naively hopes she hasn’t 
been to blame in any way! My dear 
mother, I think you must have forgotten 
what was in that old diary when you said I 
could take it. There are some things that 
even your frivolous daughter doesn’t do. 
I may not inspire a man to lead a better 
life, but I don’t let him propose to me un- 
less I mean to accept him. Yes, Tom, I’m 
coming. My mother’s diary ends here, but 
across the corner of this last page is written : 

Had a long talk with another member of the 
party. He asked me to call him Joseph, and 
I said I would. Small conventionalities seem 
out of place in this grand environment. 

And this while poor John is eating his 
heart out with grief! O mamma ! 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


IN MAY. 


AWHEEL, awheel with my lady, 
Abreast of the laughing rills, 
Where the lanes are cool and shady 
In the lap of the purple hills ; 
Where the wind swept grass sways lithely, 
Where the nesting bird sings blithely, 
And the earth, wide eyed as a fresh won bride, 
To the sun’s first greeting thrills— 
Ah, who would miss a ride like this, 
Abreast of the laughing rills? 


To spring’s low whispered lurings 
The young leaves venture forth, 
And, loosed from their harbor moorings, 
The fishers sweep to the north ; 
But Aer voice than the spring’s is sweeter, 
She flies than the white boats fleeter, 
And imy love’s cheek glows like the sunset’s rose, 
And her smile my whole heart fills— 
Ah, who would miss a ride like this, 
Abreast of the laughing rills ? 


Guy Wetmore Carri. 





























A FORTUNE TOLD. 


A SPRING sun with early flowers, and a sky 
overhead like the deep blue of a Delft plate, 
may be very attractive to one attuned to the 
loveliness of nature ; but to a young man with 
a wealth of love in his heart and a lack of ready 
money in his pocket, the beauty of the scene, 
so out of accord with his feelings, comes with 
a sensation that jars. 

He had been revolving the situation in his 
mind, had carefully considered every point of 
the question, and the outlook was anything 
but encouraging. The letter that he held in 
his hand demanded au immediate reply. It 
was a short business note from a firm in a dis- 
tant city, offering him a position at a very 
small increase of salary. Ordinarily he would 
have despatched the matter after scarcely a 
moment’s deliberation. ‘To accept the offer 
would mean no appreciable rise in the world, 
and it would sever certain cherished associa- 
tions. But that.was just the thing. Wasit not 
the part of wisdom to put distance between 
him and an object that was unattainable? To 
see the woman he loved, to be brought into 
almost daily contact with her beauty and her 
thousand charnis, was simply to live ina fool’s 
paradise. 

To know that other men wooed her, laid 
their hearts’ secrets before her, and at least 
stood a chance of winning her, was maddening 
to him whose lips were sealed. How could he 
ask her to share his lot? Oh, the bitter irony 
of it! What had he to offer her but a heart 
overflowing with tenderness? And could not 
other men give her that and wealth besides ? 

He thought of her willowy grace, of her little 
white hands. Shielded from poverty and the 
sordid side of life, her spirit had grown straight 
and free as a fresh young flower. How un- 
suited she was to endure privation! Could he 
ask her to give up all that she had been accus- 
tomed to, and endure hardships for his sake ? 
In imagination he could almost see her dear 
face losing that look of careless happiness, 
growing serious day by day with the cares of 
life, with anxiety about unwonted details. He 
had heard that love glorified all things, but was 
it not selfishness even to think of winning her 
heart? Perhaps, if he went away, in years to 
come he might learn to think of her as only a 
gracious memory. 

But why torture himself with thoughts of the 
future? As for the present, his mind was made 
up. He had written his letter accepting the 
position offered him, and his preparations for 
departure were concluded. There was nothing 
left for him to do but to bid some of his friends 
good by. 

He was ushered into the little studio, where 
she elected to paint when it suited her fancy, 


but oftener to receive her “guests of honor,’ 
as she called them. This mark of her favor 
had been vouchsafed to him before, but there 
were others, he knew, who enjoyed the same 
privilege. 

She was sitting near the bay window, her 
hands clasped loosely in her lap, and in her 
eyes a dreamy expression which showed that 
her thoughts were far away. She rose when 
she saw him, and came forward to meet him. 

‘‘Tam glad you have come,’’ she said. ‘I 
think I was about to give way to one of my 
moods. I don’t like moody people, do you?” 

He looked at her. Could she not guess that, 
whatever phase of her character might be 
turned to him, he loved her always? But 
they were treading on dangerous ground. If 
he would leave her with his secret still his 
own, he must turn the conversation into other 
channels ; but when he proceeded to do it, it 
was with a half heartedness that was very 
apparent. 

He told her that he was about to go away, 
that he probably would not return for many 
years; and he tried tospeak lightly of the many 
changes that might occur before they would 
meet again. Was it imagination that made 
him think she paled slightly at his words? 

“Perhaps you will be married then,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Won’t you promise to send me your 
wedding cards ?” 

She did not seem to be listening to him. 
“Ts not this a sudden determination?’ she 
asked. ‘‘ Why are you going?”’ 

She had turned her face away, and he could 
not catch the expression that had suddenly 
stolen over it. 

“There are many reasons,’ he said. “I 
doubt if you would be interested in a recital of 
them. I am afraid Iam growing egotistical. 
Lei us talk of something else.’? And this they 
attempted to do, but the conversation lagged 
perceptibly. He found it hard to choose sub- 
jects, for his heart invariably turned to one 
thought—the one he could not put into words. 

She, too, was unusually silent. At length he 
grew desperate. This was his last evening 
with her, and he dreaded to think of the im- 
pression he would leave behind. He felt that 
he must say something, anything. His eyes 
fell on a pack of cards that lay on a table near 
her. 

‘““Why, I do believe,’’ he said, laughing, 
“that you were playing solitaire before I came 
in. You must have been very much bored, I 
think, to seek amusement in that game—of all 
games the stupidest !”’ 

“That is your own conclusion,’’ she replied ; 
“T was not playing solitaire. I can explain 
the presence of those cards by telling you that 
I was trying my fortune. When you appeared 
in the doorway I had just discovered the pleas- 
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ing fact that I had ‘a friend, a foe, and a 
journey to go.’ It’s really a most edifying 
way of spending the time. Instead of being 
bored in the present, I delve into the treasures 
of the future.” 

He handed the pack toher. ‘Tell me my 
future,’ he said. ‘“‘I amgoing away. I should 
like to know what is before me.”’ 

She smiled. ‘‘I half believe you are skep- 
tical. I wonder if I can convince you of the 
wonderful truths that lie hidden here!’ She 
drew out a king of hearts as she spoke. ‘‘ You 
are in love,” she said. Her eyes met his for 
one moment, then a wave of color swept up to 
her brow. He leaned forward eagerly. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is true ;”? and his 
voice was husky. 

She was idly turning the cards over in her 
hands, one after another. ‘* You love a woman 
strongly, tenderly as a man may love, and yet 
you will nottell her so. I can read pride here, 
and this it isthat keeps you from it!” 

She paused, but he besought her to go on. 

“Tell me of her!” he begged. ‘‘Is she fair 
or dark ?”* 

Her face was half inshadow. ‘‘ She has fair 
hair,’’ she said. 

“Tike a wealth of gold,’ he broke in im- 
petuously. ‘‘ And her eyes?” 

“They are brown,’ she replied, so softly that 
he had to bend ‘forward to catch her words. 

“Glorious eyes,’? he whispered—‘‘ brown 
with all the lightsof an autumn sun! But tell 
me that which I wish most to know. Does she 
love me ?”’ 

A soft breath of spring flowers stole in 
through the window. The cards fell in con- 
fusion to the floor, as his hand closed upon 
hers. Her eyes had answered him, and the 
fortune was told. : 

Virginia Nicholls. 


.A TWISTED AFFAIR. 


“Bur don’t you think a woman has a right 
to show a man she is not indifferent to him? 
It pleases him, and he begins thinking about 
her good judgment, and the rest is easy.”’ 

She was leaning back indolently in a great 
arm chair, scanning with half closed eyes the 
tea grounds in her cup. Her hostess, seated 
opposite, thoroughly wide awake, and looking 
what she was—a clever, practical woman— 
gave her guest a long, scrutinizing look before 
she replied, irrelevantly, with another question: 

“What is on your mind now, Mildred? 
Have you adopted a new method to win some 
man? I suppose you have proposed to him.” 

“Not exactly. But when a woman is in 
love——”’ 

“‘Nonsense !”’ interrupted her friend. 

Mildred Hamilton showed no signs of resent- 
ment as she answered sweetly, “I knew you 
would say that, dear. But I am sure of myself 
this time. Congratulate me, Mary. I am in 
love.”’ 

“T will do no such thing. I am growing 
tired of congratulating you upon the antics of 


your peculiar heart. I believe that is the 
twentieth time you have told me the same 
thing.” 

“T expected you would receive it in just that 
way. It isso comforting not to be disappointed. 
But this time it is really serious. Please try 
to believe me, Mary,’ said Mildred, with more 
animation than she had shown before. 

““How old are you, Mildred ? Twenty five ?” 
asked her friend. 

“Precisely. What a good memory you 
have !” lazily answered the girl. 

“During the five years you have been in so- 
ciety you have met with great success. You 
have charmed every eligible man toward whom 
your fleeting fancy turned. Each time you 
have thought you were perfectly honest. 
Each time you have confided to me that you 
were truly in love. You never have been, and 
never will be, in love. You are not capable of 
a lasting affection.” 

“Except for you and myself, dear,’ cor- 
rected Mildred. 

“T admit you have not been fickle so far as 
we two are concerned. That is because I am 
a necessity to you. No other woman would 
have borne your confidences with patience,’’ 
said Mary Nichols, with some warmth. 

“JT don’t know what you call patience, Mary. 
I certainly should never have known it by such 
aname. Now I am patient, for I bear your at- 
tacks with unfailing good nature;’’ and Mildred 
smiled so sweetly at her that Mary melted and 
said, 

“You certainly are very magnetic, Millie 
dear. I get so angry with you, and then you 
smile, and I forget all about it, and only re- 
member how attractive how are. But, seriously, 
Mildred, your character is very incomplete. 
Superficially you are all right, but that does not 
compensate for your fickleness and instability. 
Everybody loves you. Men and women, chil- 
dren and dogs, fall beneath the glamour of your 
smile, but not one of them could honestly tell 
why he does it,’”’ she concluded rather laimely. 

“Tf any one but you talked to me in that 
way I would not stand it. No one but you can 
say such pretty things and such ugly things in 
the same breath. It isa gift, dear ;’? and Mil- 
dred opened wide her beautiful, golden brown 
eyes and looked admiringly at her friend. 

““Now I want to know who the man is, and 
what tactics you have used to beguile him,” 
said Mary abruptly. 

“It is John Millspaugh, but I have not be- 
guiled him. He is quite indifferent to me. 
Last night, after dinner, I gave him rather 
plainly—yet delicately,of course—to understand 
that I was not unmindful of his presence. That 
is all—except that I love him.”’ 

“That, of course, goes without saying. I 
knew that it must be he, because you have had 
your flirtation with all the others, and have 
loved them each in turn, in your lofty, high 
bred manner. And now you must try to 
charm grave, spectacled, scientific, unsophisti- 
cated John Millspaugh! But you won’t suc- 
ceed. He is invulnerable, for I have seen him 
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resist the fascinations of handsomer women 
than you, who were taken, as you are, with his 

‘indifference, and his severe beauty. If you 
were a rock ora rare plant, he might love you ; 
if you were even a fossil, he might enthuse 
over you; but as a woman—never! You may 
as well give it up, my dear ;”’ and Mary smiled 
a little maliciously. 

Mildred smiled inscrutably, and rose with- 
out answering. When she reached the door, 
she turned and wafted a dainty kiss toward her 
hostess, and left the room. 

This conversation took place in the private 
sitting room of Mrs. Robert Nichols, who was 
entertaining a party of her most intimate friends 
at her summer home in the White Mountains, 
She had known and loved Mildred Hamilton 
for years, and she claimed the exclusive right 
to lecture her. Mildred had been her room 
mate at college, her bridesmaid when she mar- 
ried, and at all times her especial torment and 
delight. 

She sat just as Mildred had left her, 
thinking of their conversation, until she was 
aroused by a short, quick rap at the door. 
Rising to open it, she found John Millspaugh 
standing in the hall, with a perplexed look on 
his handsome face. 

‘““May I come in?’’ he asked. Advancing 
into the room, he took the chair just vacated 
by Mildred. 

““T have come to say,’’ he began rather awk- 
wardly, ‘‘ that I think I must leave this charm- 
ing spot. I have business which calls me 
home.”’ 

““Mr. Millspaugh, you may as well be honest 
with me. There is something else. I can see 
by your face that you are not telling me the 
truth. Come, what is it ?” 

He hesitated before he replied. ‘‘ There is 
something else, but I would rather not tell.”’ 

‘‘Have I ever failed you when you needed 
advice? You will let me try to remedy your 
trouble without your going away, will you 
not ?”’ she asked coaxingly. 

‘You are very good. You have been a good 
friend to me always, and it is not because I 
don’t trust you, but it is something I cannot 
tell to any one,’ he said, frowning a little 
through his glasses. 

“It is about a woman, of course,’’ said Mary, 
settling herself as though for a good chat. 

‘““How did you know that?’ he queried 
anxiously. 

“Oh, you transparent man! Don’t you 
know that a woman with any foresight at all 
can tell when a man is in love ?”’ 

“But I am not,” protested the man earnestly. 

‘*Oh, then she is in love with you !”’ asserted 
Mrs. Nichols astutely. 

He looked at her, and a slow color crept up 
in his face, as he asked shamefacedly, ‘‘ Have 
you noticed it, too?” 

“Of course I have. Any one could see— 
that is,’ she added hastily, as he looked 
alarmed, “‘ any one who knows her as well as 
I do. I dare say the others have been too 
much absorbed in themselves to notice.’ 
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“You see now how impossible it is for me 
to stay,’ he began, in rather an embarrassed 
tone. 

“T see no such thing,” said the hostess. 
“You must not go away—it would make mat- 
ters worse.’’ 

“T don’t understand,”’ he said helplessly. 

“IT see that I must be perfectly frank with 
you. I know Mildred too well to think this 
will last—that is, if she is properly treated for 
it. If you were to go away, such an unpre- 
cedented act would make her pine and grieve, 
and it would end, perhaps, really seriously to 
her. Your indifference would augment the dis- 
ease. She ‘can be cured by reciprocity,’”’ she 
concluded. 

‘“You mean—’”’ he gasped. 

“Exactly. I mean you must stay here and 
make love to her.”’ 

“But, my dear Mrs. Nichols, how can a man 
make love to a woman he doesn’t love?” he 
asked in astonishment. 

“Fasily enough; at least, most men can. 
Perhaps you are different, but you will soon 
acquire the art. Begin by haunting her. 
You need not say much—just look at her all 
the time. That ought not to be difficult, for 
you must admit that she really is very good 
to look at.” 

““Yes,’’ he assented, absent mindedly. 

“You will be surprised to see how soon you 
will be saying pretty things to her. She will 
help you along wonderfully. Then you must 
propose to her.’’ 

“* Propose to her!” 
startled now. 

“Yes,’’ calmly continued his hostess. ‘‘ You 
must propose to het. She will accept you; she 
always does. Then you must stay closer by 
her than ever, dog her footsteps, hang on her 
words, pretend to be jealous, lower at every 
man in the same room with her, and in every 
way act the devoted lover. She won’t tolerate 
you long after that. If you begin today, 
I will promise you that you will be a free man 
in two weeks.”’ 

“But it is not honorable,” objected Mr. 
Millspaugh. 

“Honorable or not, it must be done in the 
cause of humanity. Believe me, I know what 
I am talking about.”’ 

“T will act upon your advice, but I feel like 
an insufferable cad for doing so.’’ And with 
an unhappy but determined face he left the 
room. ‘‘I wonder,’’ began Mrs. Nichols to 
herself, but she never finished the sentence. 

During the two weeks which followed, she 
was delighted to see that her plan was working 
exactly as she expected, and she congratulated 
herself upon her cleverness. 

One day when she entered her sitting room 
she found Mildred sitting in her favorite chair, 
a ray of sunshine falling aslant her golden 
brown head, and lighting up her fair face. 
After greeting her friend, the visitor asked 
calmly, ‘‘Are there any more men coming, 
Mary ?”’ 

‘“No, none that I know of.”’ 
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“Then I think I’llgo home. With all due 
respect to you, Mary dear, I am being fright- 
fully bored here.’’ 

“Doesn’t John Millspaugh please you?’ 
queried Mary. 

Mildred stifled a yawn before she answered. 
“ He’s too intense. I never could stand a jeal- 
ous man.’’ 

“But I thought you loved him,”’ retorted 
Mary. 

‘“Now don’t say you told me so, Mary. I did 
love him sincerely for a while, better than any 
of the others, but I have grown tired of him.” 

“T really believe, Mildred, that you have no 
heart.”’ ’ 

‘‘Just what he said. Please don’t scold, 
Mary ; it worriesme. I have just come from a 
most tiresome interview with him, in which he 
accused me of being soulless, and heartless, 
and everything disagreeable he could think of ; 
and I think I’ll go honie.”’ 

‘“Very well; I ought to be used to your ca- 
prices by this time, I suppose. When are you 
going ?’’? asked Mary indifferently. 

“Tomorrow morning. You are very good to 
me, Mary, and I do love you,” she added, with 
a sudden, rare impulse of affection, and left the 
room. 

In a few minutes the door was pushed open, 
and John Millspaugh came in. 

“T have come to say that I must leave here 
tonight, Mrs. Nichols. I have loitered too 
long now.”’ 

He was very pale, and there was a suppressed 
look on his face which she did not like, but 
she tried to smile as she said, “‘I am sorry you 
must go. I want to congratulate you upon 
your success. The plan worked beautifully, 
did it not?” 

“Yes, I have you to thank for the sugges- 
tion, Mrs. Nichols. You were correct in your 
estimate of Miss Hamilton’s character. It 
was a choice between her heart and mine— 
and hers was spared;”’ and he left her 
abruptly. 

“Tf I ever,” solemnly promised Mrs. Nichols 
to herself, ‘‘interfere in any more love affairs, 
I shall give myself up to some institution for 
the feeble minded !”’ 

Myra Williams Jarrell. 





TWO LETTERS. 


THERE wete several letters on the tray which 
Marion Harcourt’s maid carried up to her one 
dull November noon. Of all the year, it was 
the last day when one would expect anything 
to happen. It was dull and chilly outside, with 
rain falling on dead leaves ; inside it was so 
dark that the gas must be lit if Marion was to 
write. And writing must be done, no matter 
what was the weather or the state of her fecl- 
ings. She left her hero in a muddle, and turned 
to her luncheon and her letters. There were 
two bills. one invitation to dinner, three 
friendly letters, and—a proposal of marriage ! 
This envelope was opened last, and Marion 
read it as she drank her chocolate and trifled 


with her bread,and fruit. Then she put it on 
the mantel, and turned to her afternoon’s 
work. 

It was a pleasant, manly letter, and it de- 
served better treatment than Marion gave it. 
Almost any other girl would have taken out her 
best note paper and gold pen, and would have 
written an answer, accepting Roy Manning. 
This was his letter: 

My DEAR MARION: 

I would give all I ever expect to have in this 
world to be certain just how this letter will 
strike you; whether that handsome face of 
yours will wear a look of scorn or of tenderness 
as you read it. But, although I have no idea 
what your answer will be, I beg you, dear, to 
be my wife. I have loved you for along time, 
but I could not declare myself, for I had next 
to nothing to offer you. Now circumstances 
make it possible for me to give you a good 
home. A promotion, and a windfall from a 
distant relative, have changed everything. 
Will you come to me, Marion? We may be 
the happiest man and woman in the world if 
you will only let your woman’s heart speak. 
Auswer me, dearest, and God bless you, what- 
ever your verdict may be. 

Roy. 

Marion wrote on tiil dinner time. It was 
raining too hard ‘to accept her cousin’s invita- 
tion to dinner, even if she had the time to 
spare. The rent was due, her winter cloak was 
shabby, and there were bills clamoring for pay- 
ment; her pen could not rest. She ate her 
simple dinner, then wrote again for an hour or 
more. By eight the copy was finished, and 
Susan was sent to post it. 

Marion was lame and stiff from her long 
day’s work at her desk, and she rose and walked 
to and fro for exercise. As she passed the 
mantel her eye fellon Roy’s letter. She would 
answer it later, when she had had more time 
to think. As she paced the long room she was 
conscious of a feeling of annoyance that her 
quiet had been disturbed. Despite the anxiety 
and the toil involved in the task of making 
both ends meet, she had been very happy in 
this shabby room, with her books and pictures 
and music, and her wood fire—her one extra- 
vagance—on the hearth. What right had any 
man to say ‘‘Follow me’’? She could not 
follow; she had had her own way for so long— 
twenty six years, nearly. No; she would stay 
by her fireside, and she paused in her walk to 
put her hand on ashelf full of pet books, which 
she always kept near her. It was enough ; she 
wanted no change. She would live out her life 
here in her own way. 

Marion drew her favorite low chair up to 
the fire. Laddie, her Gordon setter, came and 
put his head against her knee. The dog’s evi- 
dent affection touched some tender chord, and 
she found herself thinking more kindly of Roy 
Manning. What if she were like other women 
after all, witha craving forlove? Atany rate, 
it would do no harm to let herself dream a 
while. The dream could not have been un- 
pleasant, for her expression changed and soft- 
ened, and her face looked almost beautiful in 
the firelight. 
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After a little she sat up. ‘‘ How silly of me!’’ 
she said aloud. ‘‘I am no nearer a decision 
than I was this morning. Why could not Roy 
have been sensible enough to leave well enough 
alone? I did enjoy having him for a friend, 
and now he has spoiled the friendship. If I 
say no, the time may come when I shall be 
lonely and regret it. If I marry him I shall 
often wish myself back in this dear old den 
with you, Laddie, and my books and pens.”’ 

The fire died out, but Marion took no notice. 
The clock struck ten, and roused her. She 
went to her desk and wrote two letters, sealed 
them, and addressed both to Roy Man- 
ning. ‘They were addressed exactly alike, but 
the contents of the envelopes were very differ- 
ent. One letter ran thus: 


MY DEAR Roy: 

I am a strange woman, and no doubt you will 
be sorry that you wrote that letter, Still, you 
wrote it, and I must believe you when you in- 
sist. that you love me. I think I love you— 
perhaps enough to marry you. At any rate, I 
cannot let you go quite away from me. Will you 
come to me tomorrow evening at nine? I shall 
have put away my pens by that time. 

Affectionately, 
MARION. 

The other letter was as follows: 

ROY, DEAR FRIEND: 

I shall not let you make the great mistake of 
your life by marrying me. I am _ a_ selfish 
woman who will never make a good wife, and 
you deserve a good wife, my good Roy. I must 
think better of myself since I know that you 
love me enough to ask me to marry you. I 
thank you for your belief in me, and I hope 
I shall be a better woman because of it. 
But we are not to be married, you and I, Roy. 
There are a dozen reasons for my decision, 
but there is no use in going over them. This 
is final, so please don’t come to see me. After 
you stop caring, and we can be just good friends 
again, then come. Believe me that Iam your 
friend when I refuse to let you be anything 
more to me. Don’t come to me—remember ! 

MARION. 

She put on her hat and jacket. It was late, 
but she would slip out and post one of the 
letters. Which one she would not know till 
tomorrow evening at nine. If Roy came she 
would keep her word and marry him; if not, she 
would go on with her old life. Which life she 
wanted she did not know; there were argu- 
ments for and against both. Yes; she would 
leave the decision to chance. She took up the 
letters and shuffled them, then she threw both 
into a table drawer, and shutting her eyes, 
took up one. ‘Three minutes later it was 
in the letter box, and Marion was rushing back 
through the rain. The die was cast. 

She did not close her eyes till five o’clock in 
the morning, and then she slept heavily until 
ten. No; she would not work that day. 
She dressed to go out, and spenta couple of 
hours in a picture gallery, lunching alone at a 
quiet little restaurant. Then she walked, or 
browsed among old book stores, till the dark- 
ness fell. After her solitary dinner she pre- 
tended to read for a while ; then she went to 
dress for nine o’clock. 
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There was one gown in the not very full 
wardrobe which Roy liked particularly well. 
It was of a deep garnet color, trimmed with 
velvet of a darker shade, and set off at the 
throat and wrists with a bit of old lace. The 
dress was old fashioned, and almost thread- 
bare, but it suited Marion. Roy once said that 
she looked like a picture in it. 

She dressed her hair in the fashion he liked, 
and then sat down to wait. There was yet 
half an hour before the clock would strike 
nine. She went to the piano and played fit- 
fully—snatches of old tunes, gay waltzes, bits 
from the operas. Still ten minutes to wait! 
At nine she would know which letter she had 
posted. She paced the floor, she stood at the 
window, she poked the logs on the hearth, she 
listened for the bell. Why, she was growing 
nervous, she told herself. Actually, Marion 
Harcourt nervous! Oh, why had Roy Manning 
disturbed her peace of mind? It began to 
mean so much, his coming or not coming. 

Three minutes more! If he came he would 
be on time ; he would count the moments till 
he could come to her. Was that the bell? 
No; but the clock struck nine. Roy was not 
there. Perhaps his watch might be slow; even 
if it were not, he would not be likely to come 
exactly on the stroke of the hour. Marion 
went to the door. ‘Susan, if any one calls, I 
am in, you know.”’ 

Five, ten minutes past nine! The clock 
surely must be fast. Ah, the bell! She had 
sent the letter which said yes! She was sorry 
forit. She couldn’t, oh, she couldn’t give up 
the old, free life. A knock at the door; it was 
not Roy, but Susan, saying, ‘‘ Miss Charlock 
sent back the books she borrowed.”’ 

It must have been the other letter, after all. 
It was half past nine; Roy would not come 
now. Marion dropped into the nearest chair, 
feeling that she had suddenly grown old. 
What had become of the brightness of the 
room? Everything was old and shabby, and 
she was a lonely woman who had thrown away 
all that a woman should long for, in exchange 
for what ? 

She walked the floor till she became tired, 
then sank down in an arm chair. Her face 
was bowed on her folded arms, and for the 
first time since her childhood Marion shed 
tears. hey overflowed her eyes, and ran 
down on her dress. There was no reasoning 
them away, no explaining them ; they simply 
came welling out. She could no more help 
shedding them than she could change the 
color of her eyes. What had she done in her 
pride and hardness ? 

““Yes; she isin. Walk right in the study, if 
you please,’’ Susan was saying. 

How Roy crossed the room so quickly Mari- 
on never knew, but she found herself crying 
again ; but instead of crying on the table cloth, 
she was shedding tears upon Roy’s overcoat. 
She seemed to be dizzy, and she heard him 
say, between kisses, ‘‘I got your refusal, and I 
began to pack like mad to goaway. Just before 
nine the second letter came, and I rushed over 
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here. I don’t pretend to understand it all, but the 
last letter is all I care for. You have been crying, 
poorchild. Wasit because I did not come ? Do 
explain the mystery of those two letters. No, 
never mind the explanation ; it does not matter 
now, and we’ll have a lifetime to explain in.” 

“But I want to tell you, Roy. I did write 
two letters, but I meant to mail only one. I 
thought I would let chance decide which it 
would be, you see, and your coming or not 
coming at nine this evening would tell me 
which letter I sent. I can’t understand how 
the other letter came to be mailed. I left it in 
the table drawer. Let’s see if it’s there now.” 

It was not there ; but the mystery was for- 
gotten while they talked of other things. Per- 
haps Marion would not have been so tractable 
if Roy had not found her with tear stains on 
her face. 

“Susan, did you mail a letter for me yester- 
day ?’’ Marion asked next morning, when the 
maid brought in her breakfast. 

“Yes, ma’am ; when I went in the left hand 
drawer of the study table for court plaster— 
you remember telling me to look fora piece 
when I hurt my thumb—I saw a letter all 
stamped, and says I to myself, ‘Miss Marion 
has forgotten it,’ and as I was going out to see 
about the laundry, I dropped it in the mail 
box. I hope it is all right, ma’am.”’ 

“ Quite right, Susan. It was a very import- 
ant letter.’ 

Adelaide L. Rouse. 


PETER: A STUDY IN RED. 


PETER was a Maricopa—only an Indian, 
that’s all. He had no sense whatever. He’d 
allow his squaw to work two weeks weaving a 
basket which he would finally sell for four 

.bits. Peter, on the other hand, would make a 
bow and brace of arrows in an hour and sell 
them for a round dollar; but he turned his 
hand to no other labor, and rarely to this. The 
Great Spirit, in His inscrutable wisdom, had 
created squaws and palefaces for the purposes 
of toil. In this dispensation He had overlooked 
the red man. 

The philosophy was comfortable. Peter be- 
lieved it soulfully, and he would let down one 
suspender, and sit in the shade, and smoke, 
and watch Mrs. Peter weave, her thumbs all 
bloody from the awl and the sharp rushes. 

Peter’s sensibilities were blunted. If he 
poured oil on the wounds, it was simply to 
heal them over so that more baskets could be 
turned out, and not, particularly, to soothe 
Mrs. Peter’s pain. In short, in the bright 
lexicon of the Maricopa brave the definition 
of the word “ squaw’’ was 77. 

As before hinted, Peter smoked. This en- 
nobling habit he borrowed from the white man, 
thereby getting even with Sir Walter Raleigh 
for borrowing it originally from the Indian. 

Peter also drank whisky. This habit he like- 
wise borrowed from the white man ; borrowed 
it never to return ; so, for this particular habit, 
he got even with nobody. 


But why is it that, on the mesa overlooking 
the Hassayampa River in southern Arizona, 
there has been reared a great, white cross 
bearing the name of ‘‘ Peter,’’ and sacred tothe 
memory of the Peter of this narrative ? 

The story is short, and here it is: 

The Hassayampa is a modern Pactolus. Its 
whole bed is a placer mine. A company was 
formed, two inimense dams were thrown across 
the stream, anda lake covering fourteen acres 
was attificially made. A terrific ‘‘head” of 
water was thus produced, and the kind of 
mining known as “‘sluice’’ mining was suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. 

The company had expended thousands, but 
cent per cent was being returned on the invest- 
ment, when there came a cloudburst which 
swept away the dams and sent a tidal wave 
one hundred and ten feet high rushing down 
the valley. 

The melancholy fates ordained that Peter 
should be in the track of that onrush of water. 
He was mounted on a swift pony. For a 
moment he listened to the low hum of the 
waves, and then struck spurs into his pony’s 
flanks and laid the rawhide quirt in stinging 
lines along his shaggy sides. 

The mesa was some distance away, but Peter 
knew he would win in his race with death. 
On bounded his horse. A moment later, how- 
ever, Peter pulled him in with a strong tug at 
the horsehair bridle. In front of the Indian, 
her face pallid as death, and her straw hat, 
spilling full of golden lilies, lying unheeded 
at her feet, stood a white girl. 

She spoke wildly, passionately. Peter 
understood her not. 

She folded her hands and raised them above 
her head, turning her blue eyes to heaven. 
Then Peter knew; her peril flashed over his 
dull mind in an instant. 

Two could not ride to safety—one might. 

Could he have reasoned, at that critical 
moment, with the fineness of his white brother, 
would he have dismounted, assisted the faint- 
ing white girl into the saddle, and then cut his 
pony across the flank with his quirt? ‘This is 
what Peter did, and whether any one else 
would have done as well, perhaps it would be 
better if we do not question. 

After the flood had passed, they found the 
Indian. He was dead, ofcourse, together with 
some forty others. 

It was the father of the blue eyed girl—pres- 
ident of the company whose fortunes had 
been wrecked—who raised the cross with its 
carved inscription; and when it was done, the 
mound was watered with tears from blue eyes, 
and in the fair heart of one woman, at least, 
was reared a greater monument to the redskin’s 
memory, one enduring to the end of time. 

Mrs. Peter married again, and wove baskets 
and made pottery ollas for another lord. 

Peter’s children were sent to the Indian 
school near Phoenix, Arizona. 

And some people grumble at the government 
for such an instance of ‘“‘ misplaced charity”’ ! 

William Wallace Cook. 
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ALMOST every season some new Southern 
beauty comes to the North to show that 
Dixie land’s old reputation as the mother 
of fair daughters is still deserved. 

Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson is one of the 
latest of these. As Irene Langhorne she 
had been famous in Richmond, and at that 
old resort of Southern belles, White Sul- 
phur Springs, ever since her début. Mr. 
Gibson, the well known illustrator, the cre- 
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ator of the ‘‘ Gibson girl,’’ met her at ‘‘ The 
White ’’ a year ago, and they were almost 
immediately engaged. While they were 
staying at a country house in Virginia, just 
before the date set for their marriage, a 
runaway horse threw them both from a car- 
riage. At first it was feared that Mr. Gib- 
son’s drawing arm was permanently injured, 
and that Miss Langhorne’s beauty was dis- 
figured. It made as pretty a little test of 





Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson. 


From a photograph by Davis, Richmond. 
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their new affection as any novelist could 
have devised, but when the wedding day 
came, all traces of the accident had disap- 
peared. Mr. and Mrs. Gibson are now 
spending a year in London, where they are 
social lions. 

Mrs. Gibson’s inseparable friend during 
her girlhood was Miss Nellie Parker, 
daughter of one of Richmond’s well known 
physicians. At Southern functions, Miss 








TYPES OF FAIR WOMEN. 


“Oh, the penny girl!’’ Mr. Cleveland 
said, and went delightedly out to meet her. 

A fair Virginian of a different type is 
Miss Loulie Lyons, granddaughter of James 
Lyons, a well known Southerner of the old 
school. The hospitality of historic Ashland, 
where she lives with her widowed mother— 
who as Miss Deane was a brilliant war time 
belle of Richmond—keeps up the tradition 
of earlier days. Miss Lyons is an expert 


Miss Loulie Lyons. 


From a photograph. 


Langhorne and Miss Parker were known as 
‘*the brace of beauties.”’ 

Last year, when President Cleveland 
made the journey to the Atlanta Exposition, 
he was full of cares and troubles of state ; 
but he found one person who made him 
forget for a few hours that he was anything 
more than a very well entertained gentle- 
man, When he parted from Miss Parker, 
he gave hera bright new penny, and told 
her that it was a talisman; if ever she 
wished to enter his official domain, it should 
be her ‘‘ open sesame.’’ A few weeks later, 
Mr. Cleveland was deep in some absorbing 
work, and had refused everybody. Late in 
the day, a messenger came in with a card 
and a new penny. 


horsewoman and a leader of germans, and 
has every mark of the Southern girl except 
hercoloring. Instead of the stately brunette 
whom we regard as the typical daughter of 
the South, she is a petite and radiant blonde. 

Mrs. James Creelman, whose portrait by 
J. J. Shannon, the brilliant Anglo American 
artist, was one of tie most admired at last 
year’s portrait extubition at the Academy 
in New York, is an Ohio girl whose home 
was the quaint old college town of Marietta. 
As Alice Buell, before her marriage, she 
won reputation in New York and Paris with 
her clever paintings. Miss Buell had not 
only beauty but pluck. She was sketching 
in Belgium once, when the owner of the 
property upon which she had set up her 
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easel objected, and ordered her off. Miss 
Buell appealed to the king, with the result 
that she was allowed to finish her picture 
in peace. 





WOMEN. K74 
hearts with their own country though their 
matrimonial fate has led them abroad. As 
a diplomat’s wife, it is her lot to pass from 
one capital to another, but everywhere she 


Mrs. James Creelman. 


From the portrait by J, Je Shannon. 


A few years ago she married James Creel- 
man, the well known war correspondent, 
and has since made her home in New York. 

Mme. Vicente de Dominguez is one of 
the American women who have left their 


is adaptable and popular. Mme. Domin- 
guez was Miss Helene Murphy, a daughter 
of one of the old time merchants of New 
York. During the latter part of his life 
Mr. Murphy resided in London, and after 
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his death his widow remained there with 
her children. The elder daughter became 
the wife of an English baronet, Sir Charles 
Wolseley. The younger married Senor 
Vicente de Dominguez, who was then an 
attaché of the Argentine legation at Madrid. 
Last year Mme. Dominguez and her hus- 
band came to America, but they are soon 
to return to Europe. Like most Ameri- 
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been still more clearly shown. She has 
won popularity there in spite of the difficul- 
ties that beset an American girl who comes 
back to her own land in a foreign réle. 
When Shannon’s portrait of Mrs. Creel- 
man was at the New York Acadeny, there 
were in the same exhibition no less than 
six paintings by Mrs. Leslie Cotton, includ- 
ing one of the artist herself. The character 





Mme. Vicente de Dominguez. 


From a photograph by Roseti, New York. 


can girls educated abroad, she is a fine lin- 
guist. Sheisaw faié notonly inthe tongues 
of several European countries, but also in 
the intricate science of their court etiquette. 

Mme. Dominguez was a favorite in Lon- 
don and Madrid. While she was stationed 
at the latter capital, her husband’s legation 
was busily engaged in a tariff negotiation 
with the Spanish government. One of the 
Madrid newspapers took this view of the 
questions at issue: ‘‘ Let them have the free 
entry of whatever they wish, but let us im- 
pose a heavy export duty on ladies like the 
one they have brought.’’ At Washington 
Mme. Dominguez’ tact and cleverness have 


of the pictures was such that the catalogue 
holder was pretty sure to turn to this last 
portrait with a good deal of interest. When 
he found it, he was quite sure to be as- 
tonished. This smiling, young, modish 
society woman, seemingly coming out of 
the frame with outstretched hand to greet 
you, looked too much the woman of fashion 
to be the hard working artist. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Cotton is both. 
As Pansy Benedict, she showed great talent 
for art, and since her marriage she has 
lived abroad, and her studies have been 
directed by such men as Carolus Duran and 
Henner. Her portraits have been exhibited 








Miss Nellie Parker. 


From a photograph by Homeier & Clark, Richmond. 
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in the Salon and the Royal Academy, and 
have won her an ‘‘ honorable mention ’’ in 
Berlin. Among her sitters have been some 
of the most beautiful women and most dis- 
tinguished men of this country and of 
Europe, the Duke of Cambridge and Prince 
Bismarck being among them. 

America has sent many pretty women to 





had not died a few days too soon. His 
death left his daughter not even of noble 
birth, but her great fortune did something 
to make up for that. She inherited as 
though she had been an eldest son, and 
while her own income is said to be a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year, that of her 
younger sister is hardly fifteen hundred. 


Mrs. Leslie Cot.on 


From a photograph by James L. Breese. 


foreign countries, but she has never sup- 
plied one of greater charm than England 
produced in the Countess of Warwick—or 
Lady Brooke, to recall the name by which 
we still know her best. Frances Maynard, 
as she was before her marriage to the heir 
of the earldom of Warwick, missed being a 
viscount by not being born a boy. She was 
the granddaughter of a viscount, and her 
father would have inherited the title if he 


Beside beauty and money, Miss Maynard 
had a great social ally in the man her 
mother married after her father’s death. 
Lord Rosslyn, her stepfather, was known 
as the handsomest and most charming man 
in London society. Fifteen years ago, when 
she married Lord Brooke, she used to be 
called ‘“‘the most beautiful woman in the 
British Isles.’? But it has not been beauty 
alone that made Lady Brooke famous. Early 
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in her married life she attracted the friend- 
ship of that most exxayvé personage on earth, 
the Prince of Wales. When the prince is 
invited to a dinner or a house party, itis his 
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Warwick Castle is one of the most famous 
and ancient houses of England. It stands 
on the banks of Shakspere’s river, the Avon, 
in ..¢ midst of an estate whose people re- 


Tne Countess of Warwick. 


From a photograph by Walery, London, 


prerogative to select the guests that are to 
be honored with an invitation to meet him. 
For years, Lady Brooke’s name was always 
on the list, and the friendship _ still 
continues, 


gard the countess as a model great lady. 
She has encouraged local industries, and 
has opened shops in London for the sale of 
articles manufactured by the wives and 
daughters of her tenants and laborers. No 
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woman is more popular in society and in 
her home, notwithstanding the fact that her 
husband periodically has to deny newspaper 
reports that he is about to seek a divorce. 
One of the most splendid of entertain- 
ments was the fancy dress party given at 
Warwick last year. The hostess, as .J/arve 
Antoinette, literally blazed with diamonds, 
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Among the many notable women who 
combine to make social life in the South 
brilliant and interesting, there is no one 
more admired than Mrs. Sarah Grant Jack- 
son, of Atlanta, Georgia. As Sarah Grant, 
daughter of William Daniel Grant, she was 
a wit, a beauty, and an heiress, with all the 
following that such a combination brings. 





Mrs. Sarah Grant Jackson. 


From a photograph by Condon, Atlanta, 


and was declared to be a more splendid 
figure than the famous Austrian princess 
ever made during her lifetime. 
On Warwick’s grim and ivied towers 
The sunlight slanting falls, 
And from the secret woodland bowers 
The throstle flutes and calls. 


The babbling Avon slips along 
The stretch of velvet meads, 
The music of its silver song 
Low laughing through the reeds. 


And oh, from some deep, dim retreat 
There drifts a thrill of pain, 

A note of love, divinely sweet, 
The nightingale’s refrain ! 


For her is all this fair demesne, 
And all the woods, astir 

With songs of birds and sunlit sheen, 
For her—for her—for her ! 


Today, as the young widow of the late Tom 
Cobb Jackson, her charm is no whit less. 

Mrs. Jackson is a Colonial Dame, and a 
national officer of the society. She is 
descended from ‘Thomas Grant, who was 
prominent in the early history of Fairfax 
County, Virginia. The land grant which 
he received from the crown of England is 
still in the possession of the family. On 
both sides her lineage has been wholly 
Southern for generations, and the South 
could not show a more typical daughter. 
She has unusual dramatic talent. Before 
her marriage she contemplated going on the 
stage, and her parents did not oppose her 
wish. With her youth, talent, and charm, 
and with her father’s fortune, she would 
doubtless have made an impression upon an 
impressionable public. 
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Made desperate by hungry fears, 
From gorgeous // to dark /erhaps 
I blunder down the dusk of years. 
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A REPUBLICAN LEADER FROM THE WEST. 

In contrast to such a man as William 
McKinley, the brilliant apostle of a bold 
political policy, William B. Allison’s rdéle 
has been that of an apostle of conservatism. 
He is careful, comprehensive, cool, delibe- 
rate. He has :n rare degree the qualities 
that fit a man for the bench rather than for 
the forum. Judicial in temperament, 
benign and modest in manner, he has been 
in public life for nearly forty years without 
a blemish or a regret. He has made no 
spasmodic strides on the highway to fame. 


William 


With unruffled visage he has held his steady 
course, drawing but not demanding the 
admiration of his fellows. 

Senator Allison’s first venture into politics 
resulted in a defeat. He was then a young 
lawyer at Ashland, Ohio—a farmer’s son 
who had struggled hard to gain an educa- 
tion. Nominated for district attorney, a 
Republican candidate in a Democratic dis- 
trict, he was beaten. Then came his west- 
ward migration to Dubuque, Iowa, which 
has since been his home. A delegate to 
the national convention of his party in 





B. Allison, United States Senator from lowa 
From a photograph by Prin 


¢, Washington. 
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George F. Hoar, United States Senator from Massachusetts. 


From a photoyraph—Copyright, 1894, by Eliuer Chickering, Boston, 


1860, he was the secretary who first footed 
up the figures that gave Abraham Lincoln 
the nomination, and the nation its greatest 
President. 

During the war, Allison, whe had been 
serving on the staff of the governor of Iowa, 
and had helped to raise several regiments, 
was elected to Congress. At the close of 
his present term his service at Washington 
will have continued uninterrupted for thirty 
eight years. In 1888 his State supported 
him for the Presidential nomination, and 
twice a place in the cabinet has been offered 
to him. When Garfield was preparing for 
the work of his administration, Blaine, the 


closest friend and chief lieutenant of the 
newly elected President, wrote to him thus, 
suggesting the Iowa Senator for the head- 
ship of the Treasury department : 

Sherman said the other day that he thought 
Allison better posted in financial legislation 
than any other man in Congress. Allison is 
known to you thoroughly and long. He is 
true, kind, reasonable, fair, honest, and good. 
He is methodical, industrious, and intelligent 
—and would be a splendid man to sail along 
with smoothly and successfully. With you as 
President, taking your two chief advisers from 
the friends of your early manhood—who all en- 
tered Congress on the same day, all of the same 
age, nearly, and all three in unbroken harmony 
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Claude Matthews, Governor of Indiana. 


of friendship for eighteen years—there would 
be presented a picture without a parallel— 
poetic as well as political. 

Though the picture presented by Blaine 
was not realized—for domestic affairs pre- 
vented Allison’s acceptance of the Treasury 
portfolio—Blaine’s tribute to his ability and 
character is worth recalling. 


A VETERAN NEW ENGLAND SENATOR. 

Two of the prominent figures of the 
United States Senate are the two gentlemen 
from Massachusetts. Besides representing 
the Bay State, Messrs. Hoar and Lodge may 
be said to represent the Senate's two schools 
—the conservatives and the progressives, or 
the ‘‘old fogies’’ and the ‘‘ youngsters,’ 
as irreverent Washington correspondents 
call them. 

Though sixteen years younger than Mor- 
rill of Vermont, the dean of the Senate, 
Mr. Hoar is old enough to be his colleague’s 


father. He graduated at Harvard four years 
before Mr. Lodge was born; and when the 
latter followed his example, in the class of 
1871, Mr. Hoar was making a national re- 
putation as a Republican leader in Congress 
and in New England. Today, at seventy, 
his hair is thin and snow white, but he is 
as active and alert as ever. His smooth 
shaven countenance has a kindly and be- 
nevolent air, yet he is a keen fighter on 
occasion, as the Senate knows. He never 
lacks the courage of his convictions. 

His bold stand upon the unpopular side 
of the Cuban question brought down upon 
Senator Hoar the charge that he vaiues com- 
mercial relations more than the cause of 
liberty. His record, however, is sufficient 
to refute the accusation. 

THE HOOSIER GOVERNOR. 

Indiana has a warm heart for a farmer 
in her chief magistrate’s chair. The me- 
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morable campaign in which, after a heated 
summer of stump speeches, Governor Wil- 
liams defeated Benjamin Harrison is still 
talked of in the Hoosier country. Williams 
was a plain man, plainly garbed ; and the 
most powerful political argument of the 
year was his homespun suit of bluejeans. 
Claude Matthews, the present governor, 
is another tiller of the soil. Before he be- 
came a political leader and a Presidential 
possibility, his great interests were his 
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men—he undertook the campaign, which 
endedin victory. In 1892 he was elected 
governor by the largest vote ever given to 
a candidate for the office ; and he has made 
a good record during a comparatively un- 
eventful tenure of his post. 

Governor Matthews’ home life has been 
saddened by the loss of his only son, who 
died last autumn, while representing the 
Smithsonian Institution at the Atlanta Ex- 
position. He has two daughters, one of 





Frank B. Noyes, of the Washington ‘‘ Star’ 


and the Associated Press. 


From a photograph by Taylor, Washington. 


family and his farm. On the latter, in 
Vermilion County, for thirty years he has 
raised as fine cattle as the fertile valley of 
the Wabash can show. Shorthorn breeders 
knew Mr. Matthews’ name long before the 
politicians were familiar with its sound. It 
was just twenty years ago that his neighbors 
first asked him to run for the Assembly. 
He was elected by 250 votes in a Republican 
district. Not long after, a conference of 
Democratic leaders in Indianapolis notified 
him that he must head their ticket at the 
next election as nominee for secretary of 
State. He replied that he would consult 
his wife. With the consent of Mrs. Mat- 
thews—who was the daughter of James 
Whitcomb, one of Indiana’s earliest states- 


whom is married, the other a college girl. 
In appearance he decidedly resembles Sen- 
ator Foraker, of Ohio, though their portraits 
scarcely show it. A Kentuckian by birth, 
he is fond of horses and of outdoor air ; and 
early pedestrians may see him taking his 
morning ride along the tree lined streets of 
the Hoosier capital. 
A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST. 

Heredity is rarer, probably, in the news- 
paper world than in any other profession. 
The national capital furnishes one of the 
few conspicuous instances, in the case of the 
Noyes family. 

A good many years ago three young men, 
two of whom were working in the govern- 
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ment departments, bought an unimportant 
daily, the Sav. Strange to say, in spite of 
their lack of experience, they rapidly de- 
veloped it into one of the valuable newspaper 
properties of the country—a rank which it 
still maintains. These three men were 
Crosby Noyes, George Adams, and S$. H. 
Kauffman. Mr. Adams is now dead, and 
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and endeavored to have Mr. Dana, the vet- 
eran editor of the Sv, taken to Washington 
to meet the charge. This application was 
denied, and the libel suit, we believe, is still 
on the voluminous calendars of the New 
York courts. Asa set off to Mr. Dana's at- 


tack, the S¢a7’s Washington contemporaries 
published editorials 


complimenting Mr. 





William Pitt Kellogg, Ex Governor of Louisiana. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


his partners have handed on most of their 
responsibilities to the younger generation. 
Frank Noyes has a leading part in the busi- 
and his 


ness management of the S/av, 
brother Theodore is its chief editorial 
writer. The former is rated as one of the 


brightest young journalists of the day. He 
is a director of the Associated Press, whose 
bitter rivalry with the other great combina- 
tion of newspapers—the United Press—has 
brought Mr. Noyes’ name prominently be- 
fore the public. His withdrawal from the 
camp of the United caused an outpouring of 
some of the New York Suw’s bitterest jour- 
nalistic gall upon the heads of the Associated 
directors in general and Mr. Noyes in par- 
ticular. Mr. Noyes brought suit for libel, 


Noyes—a notable testimony to his popula- 
rity at home. 


A SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN, 

One of the last official acts of President 
Lincoln was to send William Pitt Kellogg 
to Louisiana for his health. If Mr. Lincoln 
had known how unhealthy the climate of 
Louisiana was going to be for Republicans 
in the ensuing ten years, he probably would 
not have signed Mr. Kellogg’s cominission 
as collector of the port at New Orleans on 
the day of his assassination. 

Mr. Kellogg went through some of the 
most exciting experiences known to Ameri- 
can political history in Louisiana—first in 
the establishment of his claim to the gover- 
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norship, to which he was 
elected largely by negro 
votes; then in his efforts 
to hold the Louisiana 
electors for Hayes in the 
memorable Presidential 
contest of 1876. He had 
a hard fight, too, to re- 
tain his seat in the 
United States Senate. 
Of late years he has been 
out of active public life, 
except when national 
conventions are held. 
Then he comes forward 
again at the head of the 
Republican delegation 
from Louisiana. He still 
calls that State his home, 
though he spends most 
of his time in hotel apart- 
ments in Washington. 

Governor Kellogg, as 
he is usually called, is 
not the dreadful ogre his 
political enemies used to 
describe when he was 
‘‘running’’ the Repub- 
lican party in Louisiana. 
He is a pleasant, com- 
panionable man, who re- 
calls with regret the 
bloodshed incident to re- 
construction in Louisiana. During those 
stormy days he himself shed not a drop of 
blood, but he was twice the target of would 
be assassins. One of these men was never 
identified. The other avenged the governor, 
later, by becoming an embezzler and fleeing 
the country. 

The bitter animosities of that time have 
yielded to changing conditions, and Mr. 
Kellogg’s old enemies are now his personal 
friends. This is as it should be, for he is 
akin by nature, if not by birth, to the 
Southern ‘‘ first families’? with whom he 
was once so unpopular. He says that some 
day he may publish his reminiscences. They 
would make an interesting book, for he has 
been a part of the inner workings of Amer- 
ican politics during a great historical crisis. 


ITALY’S DEFEATED GENERAL. 

Ex Africa semper aliquid novi, No 
sooner have events quieted at the southern 
extremity of the continent that can scarcely 
be called ‘‘dark”’ any longer, than we have 
the disastrous defeat of the Italian forces in 
the Red Sea country, and the daring Anglo 
Egyptian expedition against the Mahdist 
hordes of the upper Nile. 





Genera! Baratieri. 


General Baratieri, who commanded at 
Adowa, has the unenviable distinction of 
having brought upon the arms of Italy the 
most staggering blow that a modern mili- 
tary power has ever received at the hands 
of the peoples whom we vaguely group 
under the uncomplimentary name of ‘ sav- 
ages.’’ That term the Abyssinians scarcely 
deserve, but the revelation of their military 
power isa surprise to those who recall Lord 
Napier’s easy conquest of King Theodore in 
1868. Baratieri should have known some- 
thing of the caliber of the foes he had to 
face, for he has spent a good many years in 
Africa. He went there as a colonel when 
the Italians were first founding their colony 
of Eritrea, and was promoted to a general- 
ship for good service. Yet the disaster at 
Adowa is attributed to his rashness in mak- 
ing an ill advised attack upon a larger and 
better posted force than his own. There 
may be interesting developments at the 
court martial he will probably have to face. 

A MAN OF MILLIONS. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, who has as- 
sumed the presidency of the Grand Trunk 
Railway in the effort to better the fortunes 
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of that unlucky corporation, is a financier 
who is accustomed to deal with large figures. 
As comptroller of the English national debt 
he has had charge of funds amounting, dur- 
ing his tenure of the office, to more than a 
billion dollars. As the British govern- 
ment’s financial representative in Egypt, he 
brought a nation from bankruptcy to sol- 


important centers of the Episcopai church 
—especially when the splendid new cathe- 
dral, for which plans have already been 
drawn, shall raise its stately front upon an 
eminence overlooking the national capital. 
Hitherto Washington has been included in 
the diocese of Maryland, and the division 
was only decided upon at the church’s last 





Sir Charles Rivers Wilson. 


From a photograph by Notman, Montreal, 


vency. Two years ago he visited New York 
as the spokesman of more than fifty million 
dollars of English money invested here. 
The stock of the Grand Trunk is mainly 
held in England, the company’s directors 
meet in London, and the management of the 
road has been in English hands. It is note- 
worthy that Sir Charles’ first move was to 
secure an American, Charles M. Hays, as 
his general manager. Whether this and 
other changes will result in the financial 
salvation of the company, time will show. 


THE NEW EPISCOPAL, BISHOP. 
The new bishopric of Washington is 
likely to become, in time, one of the most 


convention. Bishop Paret decided to re- 
main in Baltimore, where he has resided 
for many years; and Dr. Satterlee, of New 
York, was elected to the newly created see. 

As rector of Calvary Church, Dr. Satter- 
lee has been one of the prominent clergy- 
men of the metropolis for fourteen years. 
He isa New Yorker born and bred, a gra- 
duate of Columbia and the General Theo- 
logical Seminary. Besides his active work 
at the head of a large parish, he is known 
as an author and as a leader in the national 
organization of the church. More than 
once he has been nominated for the epis- 
copacy, and once he declined an election. 
He is acomparatively young man to receive 
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The Right Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, D. D., Bishop of Washington 


From the portrait by Walter Satterlee. 


the highest ecclesiastical promotion, being 


but just past fifty. He is married, and has 
one daughter, and a son, the Rev. Churchill 
Satterlee, who is stationed at Morgantown, 
South Carolina. The portrait given here- 
with—engraved from a painting by his 
kinsman, Walter Satterlee, the well known 
New York artist—is an excellent likeness of 
the new bishop. 


When this appears, Dr. Satterlee will 
have entered upon his duties at the capital, 
whither he is to go immediately after Easter. 
For the present he will have no church 
there. He expects to be able to spenda 
part of his time in New York, until the or- 
ganized energies of his old parish shall be 
safely transferred to the control of his suc- 
cessor. 
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PICTURES AND DOLLARS. 

The financial uncertainties of the picture 
market were illustrated not long ago in 
New York when at two public sales, just 
two weeks apart, two landscapes by Rous- 
seau—for both of which it was claimed that 
they were fine examples of the French 
master—brought respectively $25,200 and 
of the last 
three vears have made picture sellers more 


’ 


$82.50. The ‘Shard times’ 


numerous and picture buyers scarcer; deal- 
ers do not care to add to their stocks: and 
it is not strange that we should hear of low 
prices. At the same time, good work signed 
with a good name generally commands its 
figure, At recent auctions, two Rem- 
brandts brought $18,600 and $11,100; 
two landscapes of ‘Troyon’s, $10,000 and 
$24,500. There is something of a fad for 
old English portraits; one of Hoppner’s 
sold for $10,100; Lawrence’s ‘‘ Countess 


COPYRIGHT, 1895, GY PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT. 


Charlemont,’ for $10,700 ; and a small head 
of ‘* Lady Innis,’’ by Gainsborough, for 
$10,000. But living painters do not seem 
to fare so well. An important Gerome, 
sold previously for $10,000, went at only 
$2,300. 
A GREAT NEW PUBLIC BUILDING. 

The Boston Public Library has been 
widely heralded as marking a new era of 
public architecture in America. In the new 
Congressional Library at Washington a still 
higher notch of artistic achievement will 
probably be attained. After nearly eight 
years’ work, the building is now nearing 
completion. To its decoration the best 
sculptors and painters in the country have 
contributed, or are expected to contribute— 
such men as St. Gaudens, Macmonnies, 
French, Hartley, Abbott Thaver, Elihu 
Vedder, and Edwin H. Blashfield ; and the 





*‘Devouring the News.” 


From the painting by E. Orezy—Dy permission of the Berlin Photographie Compann, 14 Fast 23d St., New York 
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From an engraving by George 





* Lisett 


From @ photograph by Ad. Braun & Co, (Braun, Clement & Co., Suceessors) after the painting by Eisman Semenowsky. 
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* Jonquils.”’ 


From an engraving after the painting by A. E. Eustlie, published bu Fishel, Adler & Schwartz. 


result of their labor is already so far in 
evidence that the library is pronounced a 
really brilliant piece of work from top to 
bottom. 

The credit of so great an advance upon 
previous standards of official architecture 


seems to be divisible between the designer, 
J. L. Smithmeyer, and the architect in 
charge, Edward P. Casey, a son of Chief 
Engineer Thomas L. Casey. Hitherto, asa 
rule, artistic considerations have been re- 
garded as beneath the notice of those in 








* Little Swansdown.’ 


governmental authority. The familiar iron 
letter box of our streets, painted with a del- 
icate and unobtrusive shade of vermilion, 
has been a fair sample of Uncle Sam's taste 
in form and color. ‘There are many signs 
that our worthy relative is learning better. 
He is beginning to see that it is a mistake 
to have ugly currency, coinage, and postage 
stamps, hideous monuments, and unlovely 
public buildings, when at the same cost, or 
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we Lobel after te painting by G. A. Storey—Copyrighted by William Schaus, New York. 


almost the same, he can secure the best and 
most artistic models. 
GILBERT STUART’S GRAVE. 

It is strange that the body of perhaps the 
most famous painter our country has ever 
produced should be lying unmarked and 
practically unknown in the old Central 
Burying Ground on Boston Common. Gil- 
bert Stuart and Benjamin West were the 
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‘A Fair Solitary.” 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co, (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by G. van den Bos, 


two greatest names of early American art. 
Both men won their fame in England. 
West remained there, to become president 
of the Royal Academy, and court painter, 
and to die in Lendon full of vears and 
honors. Stuart, in the height of his powers 


,and reputation, returned to America, to 
paint his famous series of portraits of Wash- 
ington and his contemporaries, then to drop 
from notice, and to die in poverty and 
obscurity. 

The story is told that a gentleman who 
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'* Cherries.” 
Frou the printing by Thomas GG. Appleton 


had seen Stuart buried was afterward talk- 
ing with Jane Stuart, the painter’s daugh- 
ter, aud said to her: ‘‘I made note of the 
number of the vault, but have mislaid it. 
Could the spot be identified, I would have 
the remains removed to Rhode Island’’— 
Gilbert's native State—‘‘and placed in the 
family vault.’’ Nothing ever came of the 
kind intention, and today it is only the 


figures ‘‘61,"" cut on the adjoining iron 
fence, that have preserved the record of the 
painter’s resting place. It is pleasant to 
add that it is now proposed to erect a 
modest monument to preserve his grave 
from oblivion. 

Five presidents of the United States sat to 
Gilbert, as did also John Jacob Astor, Fisher 
Ames, and Justice Story of Massachusetts. 




















THE CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL. 

People who keep their eyes fastened upon 
popular doings in the large cities of the East 
are apt to know little of the civic sentiment 
that has contributed so largely to the progress 
in culture and wealth disclosed by the princi- 
pal cities of the West. T,ocal pride is seldom 
found east of the Allegheny Mountains ; yet it 
has done more to make Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Indianapolis what they are than 
any other influence. A visitorto Cincinnati in 
the third week of the present month will have 
an opportunity to study one of the loveliest 
fruits of that spirit, for from the 19th to the 23d 
of May the Queen City will be engrossed in its 
twelfth biennial music festival. 

Time was when it was the Cincinnatian’s 
strongest conviction that there was nothing 
in, on, or under the earth comparable in artistic 
significance with these festivals. They began 
in 1873, and have been given biennially ever 
since, the succession having been interrupted 
only once, in 1877, to permit of the building of 
Music Hall, which is a permanent monument 
to the enthusiasm called forth 
by the early festivals. The 
popular demonstrations of in- 
terest and pride are more sub- 
dued now, but at their high 
water mark there was nothing 
in the country to be compared 
with them. HKven the gather- 
ings of the German singers, 
which warm the hearts of the 
tuneful sons of the Fatherland 
so generously, were as ‘‘ weak 
and writhled shrimps ’’ com- 
pared with the Cincinnati fes- 
tival of 1878, which celebrated 
the completion of the Music 
Hall. 

There are points in the his- 
tory of Cincinnati that make 
a strong appeal to American 
affections. Those who have 
known the city for a genera- 
tion have seen many changes 
in its surface life, not all of 
them for the better ; but those 
who have studied it deeply 
have been rewarded by the 
observation that amidst all its 
vicissitudes there has ever and 
anon been an outcropping of 
the refinement which charac- 
terized it even as a frontier 
town in the first decades of the 
century. I know that Mrs. 
Trollope poured out the vials 
of her critical wrath upon the 
community in the long ago ; 
but I also know that her dis- 





praise was unjust, and the result of the failure 
of a quixotic enterprise whose very undertak- 
ing was, to a certain extent, a proof of the cul- 
ture of the people at the time 

There is no greater surprise for the social 
historian in America than to note how early 
the things which make for culture were carried 
intothe pioneer communities. Not long ago, on 
a visit to the town of Bethlehem, in Pennsyl- 
vania, there was shown to the writer a written 
score of Haydn’s ‘Creation’? which had been 
used ata performance of the oratorio in that old 
Moravian settlement in 1812. That was three 
years before the organization of the Handel 
and Haydn Society in Boston. But the colony 
at Bethlehem was already three quarters of a 
century old, and the German Moravians are 
famous for their devotion to music. Cincin. 
nati’s record is much more remarkable. ‘The 
first settlement in the territory northwest of 
the Ohio River was made at Marietta in 1785, 
when the Moravians had already been in 
Pennsylvania for about half a century ; yet in 
the first years of the century a book was 
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From a photograph hy Elliott & Fru, London. 
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printed in Cincinnati for the use of the church 
choirs in the town, and in 1819a Haydn Society 
existed which gave a concert and sang a chorus 
from ‘‘ The Creation ’’—all this within twenty 
years of the time when the members of the first 
Presbyterian church were subject to fine if 
they came to meeting without their rifles, pre- 
pared to meet an Indian attack. 

The town was originally settled from New 
Jersey and New England; liberality marked 
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gave another festival in the city which had 
witnessed the first American effort in that 
direction twenty one years before. Within 
this period the Bund had grown to gigantic 
proportions, and included societies in all the 
States, East and West. Provision had to be 
made for achoir of two thousand singers, and 
a great wooden hall was built for them. A 
happy combination of this circumstance with 
two others produced the festivals. The expo- 





Plunket Greene. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


its culture from the beginning, and its gaiety 
was enhanced, perhaps a little too much, by 
the influence that went out from the neighbor- 
ing garrison of General Wilkinson. At any 
rate, Cincinnati always had music, and when 
the German immigrants came their cultivation 
of the J/dnnergesang was so assiduous that 
the first festival of German singers in the 
United States was held there. 

With that gathering, in 1849, the history of 
the Cincinnati May Festivals really begins, de- 
spite the fact that there is scarcely a single 
point of contact between the doings of the 
serman and American institutions. It so hap- 
pened that in 1870the North American Sanger- 
bund (which isa union of German male choirs ) 


sition spirit was stirring amongst the merchants 
of Cincinnati. They had had a show of textile 
fabrics in the Mechanics’ Institute, and wanted 
another on a larger scale. So they bought the 
Sangerfest Hall from the local committee, and 
saved it from destruction. 

Theodore Thomas was then traveling about 
the country with his orchestra. He seems to 
have been impressed with the genuineness of 
Cincinnati’s musical activities, and with the 
excellence of the Exposition Building, as it 
had come to be called, for concert purposes. 
One day, while dining at the home of Mrs. 
George Ward Nichols—who is now Mrs. Bel- 
lamy Storer—he broached the subject of a fes- 
tival, with a choir composed of all the singing 
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Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. 


From a photograph by Hana, Loudon, 


societies of the city and neighboring towns. 
The idea was acted on at once ; a committee 
was called into being, an organization effected, 
and the first festival given in 1873. So success- 
ful was the affair that a permanent associa- 
tion was formed for the purpose of repeating it 
biennially. The expositions also flourished, 
and as the Cincinnati festivals were emulated 
in other cities, so the Cincinnati exposition be- 
eame an affair of national importance. From 
it Colonel A. ‘T. Goshorn went to be director 
general of the Centennial at Philadelphia. 

As popular meetings, the glory of the festi- 
vals culminated in 1878, but in their artistic in- 
fluence they stand today as high as ever. I 
say in their influence, for in the matter of 
achievement they have had their ups and 
downs, like all things else of iuman establish- 
ment. After the second festival local enthusi- 
asm in both festival and exposition had reached 
such a height that it was felt that a permanent 
home ought to be created for them. Reuben 
R. Springer, a retired merchant, since deceased, 


took the initiative, with a provisional subscerip- 
tion of $125,000, which was to be covered by 
subscriptions from others. Later he added 
other sums until his contribution amounted to 
nearly $200,000. ‘The hall, with its exposition 
annexes, was finished in time for the May cele- 
bration of 1878, at a total cost of about $310,000. 
Tremendous excitement was aroused by it, 
and the third festival vielded a profit of $32,000, 
though $55,595 was spent in giving it. Half 
the profit was promptly turned over as agift to 
the association, which had built the great organ 
that stands in the hall—one of the largest in- 
struments in the world. 

This, in hurried outline, is the story of the 
Cincinnati festivals. From the beginning till 
now Theodore Thomas has been their artistic 
inspiration, and his orchestra, whether domi- 
ciled in New York or in Chicago, has been the 
nucleus of the instrumental forces. Up to 1880 
the festival was made up as at first, though the 
original plan of drawing on the societies of 
other places was abandoned after 1875. In 
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1880 a festival chorus was organized, which 
las since done good service. Criticism of the 
performances in detail cannot be undertaken 
here, but so far as Mr. Thomas’ ideals are con- 
cerned, it may be said that the festivals, since 
their origin, have been unique in the musical 
activities of the world. Their programs have 
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been more dignified and more uncompromising 
in their devotion tothe highest aims than those 
of either the Three Choirs’ Festivals of England 
or the Tower Rhenish Festivals of Germany. 
The same superiority is manifest in the en- 
gagement of solo talent. Nearly all the great 
singers who have visited the United States in 
the last twenty years have sung at the festi- 
vals, and in arranging for this year’s--the 
twelfth—the old time enterprise and public 
spirit have heen exhibited. The principal 


sopranos will be Katerina Klafsky and Lillian 
Nordica. ‘Till she came here with Mr. Dam- 
roscli’s opera the former was a stranger to 
Americans, save those who had heard her in 
Bremen or Hamburg, in whose opera houses 
she spent ten years of her career as a drama- 
tic prima donna. She has made a deep im- 


Klafsky 
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pression wherever she has sung, and will! pons 
unlimited vitality into the Wagnerian selec- 
tions which Mr. Thomas always finds it advis- 
able to include in his festival scheme. The 
pride which Americans had always felt in 
Mine. Nordica since she first drew attention to 
herself as Lillian Norton, the granddaughter of 
“Campmecting John Allen,’ of Maine, was 
increased a hundredfold by her remarkable 
achievement during the last opera season in 
New York, when she and Jean De Reszke car- 
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From her latest photograph—Copyrighted by Aimé Dupont, New ¥ 
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ried criticism captive in Wagner’s ‘‘ Tristan 
und Isolde,’” which they sang in German out of 
pure enthusiasm for Wagner’s art. 

The principal contralto of the festival will 
be Marie Brema, a singer unheard of even in 
London four years ago, who to all intents and 
purposes began her career at the top of the 
ladder in Bayreuth at the last Wagner festival 
two years ago, and has since maintained her- 
self in her lofty niche by ambitious work in 
the Damrosch company of 1894-’95 and the 
Abbey and Grau company of 1895-’96. For 
tenors, baritones, and basses Mr. Thomas has 
felt himself called upon—for reasons that are 
obvious enough to students of choral music— 
to go to England; so the list consists of Ben 
Davies, tenor; Mr. Ffrangcon- Davies, baritone ; 
H. Plunket Greene, bass; and R. Watkins-Mills, 
bass baritone. Miss Medora Henson and 
George J. Hamlin, engaged for smaller parts, 
are Americans, Miss Henson making her home 
at present in Canada. All of these singers, 
save Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, have already been 
heard in most of the principal cities of the 
United States. 

Mr. Thomas’ plan is to reserve the after- 
noon concerts for miscellaneous schemes, 
divided evenly between the orchestra and the 
solo singers, and to devote the evenings to 
the choral work, which ought to give the fes- 
tivals their distinction. ‘The first festival was 
marked by a notable performance of Beetho- 
ven’s ‘“‘Choral’’ symphony, which was repeated 
in 1875, 1878, and 1894. It will have a place 
again this year, but the other works of magni- 
tude will be novelties to the Cincinnati public. 
They are ‘Franciscus,’ by Edgar ‘Tinel, 
“Judas Maccabeus,’’ by Handel, ‘‘ The Swan 
and the Skylark,’’ by A. Goring Thomas, and 
Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Samson et Delila’’—the last 
a work which New York has heard both 
as operaand oratorio. Tinelisa young Flemish 
composer of unquestioned power, and his 
oratorio, which has caused more comment than 
any recent work of its kind, has been given in 
New York and Boston. ‘‘ The Swan and the 
Skylark ” is lighter in caliber than its com- 
panions in the list, but it is a gracious and 
graceful composition whose loveliness of 
melody will cause many to deplore the loss 
which not only English music but the art in 
general suffered when its composer met death 
in a manner that was as grievous as it was un- 
timely, in March, 1892. 





THE FAVORITE OPERA. 

After the season is over, and as we look back 
upon the marvelous voices which delighted 
the audiences of the Abbey company, and the 
stirring dramatic renditions of Wagner which 
thrilled those who went to hear Mr. Damrosch’s 
people, there is one opera that stands alone as 
the popular favorite—‘‘ Carmen.’’ ‘The rea- 
sons which have made it so are not far to seek, 
and its popularity proves something which 
many critics have declared for years—that 
American audiences enjoy drama more than 
music, and that the opera which combines 
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both in their most attractive form is a foregone 
success. 

“Carmen ’’ is as much a musical drama as 
anything Wagner ever wrote. ‘The impetuous 
music follows and interprets the mad life 
enacted on the stage. The story was written 
by Prosper Merimée, and was set to music by 
Bizet. It was first sung in Paris in1875. Four 
years later Minnie Hauk took the title réle for 
her own, and it has been called her creation, 
but in reality she added little that was new to 
it. Clara Louise Kellogg had learned it in 
Paris, and had already sung it in this country. 
Marie Roze tried her hand and her voice at it, 
and made a most praiseworthy effort to refine 
Carmen’s vulgarity and reform her morals, 
with such success that she rendered her totally 
uninteresting. 

It was left for Emma Calvé to find an opera 
of tinsel and turn it into gold. She saw its 
enormous possibilities. Being a great artist 
as wellas a great singer, she made her Carmen 
a living woman. The conventionality of the 
operatic stage was banished. She made the 
girl what she was, a creature of fire and blood, 
full of selfish passion; and she acted the part 
as it would be presented by an actress who 
had no voice to supplement her impersonation. 
Calvé’s Carmen is modern, is real, and the 
part is thrilling in its musical power. It will 
be long before it is supplanted. 





“THE SCARLET LETTER.”’ 

Somebody in Boston was unkind enough to 
call Damrosch’s ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,’? our one am- 
bitious American opera, ‘‘a Wagner chromo.”’ 
This was a piece of smartness which had just 
excuse enough to make a laugh. 

Mr. Damrosch could scarcely heip putting 
some suggestion of Wagner into his opera. He 
has been studying and rendering that great 
master for years, and the influence of Wagner 
is all pervading, and impossible to escape. 
The chief fault to be found with ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Letter’ is its coldness. Itis almost perfect as 
a piece of orchestration, and musicians to whom 
fine technique appeals find it a really remark- 
able work, but it is doubtful if it will ever be- 
come a favorite with the public. 





MUSICAL PITCH AGAIN. 

Singers generally are expressing their ap- 
proval of the movement for a lower musical 
pitch. Even Patti, who might be supposed 
to have a voice which can compass all things, 
is in favor of the reform. She differs from the 
majority in considering that the lower pitch is 
much more pleasing totheear. It was through 
her that the’subject was first seriously consid- 
ered in the London operatic world. But it had 
been agitated long before. Back in 1868 Mr. 
Sims Reeves advocated the change, and in 
1877 he refused to sing in the Handel festival 
because Sir Michael Costa, the conductor, in- 
sisted upon the high pitch. 

Plunket Greene gives his opinion that the 
present system of pitch issimply ruining the 
best voices, and as a consequence true basses 
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and contraltos are disappearing, becoming bar- 
itones or mezzo sopranos. Singers strain and 
force their voices in the upper notes, losing in 
the lower. Mr. Greene calls attention to the 
fact that Mendelssohn wrote the part of Elijah 
for a basso, but that in England only a baritone 
can reach it, with the present pitch. 

In America, the orchestras are using what is 
known as the French pitch, which is lower 
than that recognized in England, but Theodore 
Thomas often takes his orchestra a whole tone 
lower still. 





OPERA NEXT YEAR. 

We shall probably have Emma Eames back 
next season. She has been winning great praise 
in Europe, and her little difference with the 
Abbey company was the most fortunate thing 
that could have come to her. She has sung so 
well at Monte Carlo that the result has put her 
in a class she never quite reached before. 

There is talk of a new opera company for 
next season, to be called the Imperial Opera 
Company, but it is probably a figment of some- 
body’s imagination. America cannot support 
any more grand opera, even were there ma- 
terial for a company. 

Maurel will not come back to America next 
year. Verdi is writing a new opera called 
‘** The Tempest,’’ taken from Shakspere’s play, 
and he has engaged Maurel to sing the princi- 
pal réle. It requires an enormous amount of 
time to create a new réle. When Maurel 
learned /a/staff he spent thirty nine days and 
nights in rehearsal. 

It is doubtful if Mr. Damrosch will repeat 
his costly experiment in German opera, unless 
his love for hisart, and his delight in its inter- 
pretation, cause him to continue it with indif- 
ference to gain. He has not made a fortune 
out of his season. 


JOSEFFY REDIVIVUS. 

When a great artist retires from the white 
light that beats upon public men, and betakes 
himself, in the very heyday of his career, to 
the most obscure haunts, his return to daylight, 
after many years of silence, is like a new life. 
He may be called sediz7vus almost as truly as 
if he had lain dormant for several generations, 
and had come back in another snit of clay. 

Rafael Joseffy hails from that tropical zone 
for great pianists, eastern Europe. He is a 
Hungarian, like Liszt, and was born forty three 
years ago in the town of Miskolez. Like Liszt, 
Rubinstein, and most of the great virtuosi, he 
made his first concert appearance as a boy. 
Unlike them, he was not hailed at once as a 
master in knickerbockers. The possession of 
great technique was granted him, but sympa- 
thy was denied. His subsequent rise, how- 
ever, when once he gained critical favor, was 
meteoric. His teacher was Moscheles, the 
friend and teacher of Mendelssohn. 

Later Joseffy studied with the brilliant Carl 
Tausig. When he began his European tours 
he was hailed as the successor of Liszt, Tausig, 
and Rubinstein. Critics spoke of his fabu- 
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lously brilliant technique, his remarkable ex- 
pression, and his complete right to supreme 
honors among pianists. America repeated the 
enthusiasm of his European reception, and his 
sudden decision to retire from public life was 
met with most flatteringly sincere regret. 

For five years Joseffy lived in his chosen re- 
treat at Tarrytown, and no inducements could 
bring him to play before any one but his pupils 
at the National Conservatory. When re- 
proached for his hermit life, he would answer, 
‘*T am quite satisfied, for am I not the greatest 
pianist in Tarrytown ?’”’ This year he made 
his first reappearance at Chicago with thie 
Thomas orchestra. He was received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm, which Boston and New 
York echoed with additions. With sturdy in- 
dependence, he chose a Brahms concerto, the 
second, for his préce de résistance. Now 
Brahms is certainly not a popular composer. 
Even the critics are at war as to his exact place 
in the art world. To play Brahms, then, was 
by no means bribing the public with a honeyed 
sop. But the sympathy, the insight, and the 
perfect mechanical powers of Joseffy infused 
the concerto with irresistible charm, and made 
it in the best sense popular. There could 
hardly be higher praise than this. 

Comparisons between Paderewski and Jo- 
seffy are inevitable, though the critics were in- 
clined to dodge an ordeal that demanded so 
much analysis. It is said in some quarters that 
Joseffy is the better technician, though this 
seems hardly possible considering the absolute 
ease with which Paderewski wrings the most 
beautiful effects out of the most stupendous 
difficulties. No one would claim for the Hun- 
garian equal poetical inspiration with the 
Polish master, who is certainly one of the most 
inspired interpreters of alltime. Joseffy has 
not the delicacy of Paderewski. Has any one? 
The Hungarian’s pzanissimo is the Pole’s 
piano. Beneath Joseffy’s softest touch, Pader- 
ewski has a whole spectrum full of colors. At 
the opposite extreme, Joseffy lacks the posi- 
tively vicious fire with which Paderewski turns 
the piano into a full orchestra. In this ability 
to suggest different instruments, Paderewski 
is scarcely rivaled by any living pianist. 

In sensuous opulence of emotion and color, 
in power to bring out of the piano unknown 
capabilities, and to hide the glaring faults that 
mar the appeal of this greatest of instruments, 
Paderewski certainly stands alone today. Yet 
for his almost flawless technique, for the facile, 
happy, almost classical serenity of his genius, 
Joseffy must be placed very close to him. So 
much for the odious task of comparison. The 
wise and the just will recognize the high value 
of each virtuoso, and fervently thank Heaven 
for both. 

In personal appearance Joseffy is slight, 
dark, and entirely without eccentricity. His 
demeanor at the piano is that of a man too con- 
scious of his power, and too fond of the beauti- 
ful art he is interpreting, to stoop to trickery or 
affectation. The virtue of conscientiousness he 
possesses in a marked degree. 
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HEN the rumor of the shooting 
spread through the building, the 
small card room on the second floor 

filled quickly with a curious throng. Some 
made haste to ease Harding’s limp body to 
the floor, and others examined the pistol 
and tried to dig the bullet out of the wall. 
A brother craftsman knelt to pull off Har- 
ding’s boots, but he desisted at a word from 
one who had thrust his hand into the 
gambler’s boson. 

‘‘No use doing that; he’s dead,’’ said the 
man; and at the announcement Will Lang- 
ford fell back into his chair and covered his 
face with his hands. The witnesses ex- 
changed significant glances. 

‘‘He’s only a boy,’ said one, under his 
breath, and there was a touch of rough pity 
in the comment that ran from one to 
another of those who heard. 

Jarvis, busy with pencil and notebook, 
was among the later comers, writing furi- 
ously, and asking questions that no one 
could answer. Having been trained to 
make the most of the facts in any case, 
however, he nianaged to get avery succinct 
account of the tragedy; and, inasmuch as 
every good reporter is more than half a de- 
tective, he saw and noted some things which 
escaped the more morbid and less investi- 
gative curiosity of the others. 

Brant stood aside, seeing and hearing, 
but only with the outward eye and ear. 
When he had ceased trying to disentangle 
the impressions so thickly crowded into the 
instant of hesitation preceding the catas- 
trophe, one dread fact seized and held him 
spellbound—a fact to which the lesser hap- 
penings that followed were but as the rat- 
tling of pebbles in the wake of an avalanche. 
A man had been slain, and William Lang- 
ford was a murderer. And he, the self 
appointed guardian of the lad, the one per- 
son in the world whose business it was to 
prevent the tragedy, had not raised his 
hand to save Dorothy’s brother. Nay, 
more; his interruption and untimely hesita- 


tion had given the angry boy a chance to 
take his enemy unawares. 

To every man in his appointed time there 
comes a crucial moment fraught with the 
concerns of good and evil, and bringing 
with it the gift of self sight which enables 
him to stand apart and see what manner of 
uian he is. In that instant of enlightenment 
the mask of self deception fell away, and 
Brant saw the utter hollowness of his late 
pretensions. He knew then that from the 
moment when he had yielded to Hobart’s 
persuasions and turned his back upon the 
life of shame in Silverette, his motives had 
been purely selfish. The return to honest 
labor, the reaching out toward a life of de- 
cency; the resolve to make a place for him- 
self inthe ranks of the well behaved; nay, 
even his love for Dorothy, born of no 
worthier motive than the desire to pluck 
for himself the choicest fruit in the garden 
in which he was but a trespasser—all these 
dated back to a simple disgust for the life 
he had been living. There had been no 
sacrifice, no repentance, no renunciation. 
What changes he had wrought in himself 
were only skin deep. To all intents and 
purposes, Brant the draftsman had been 
Brant the ruffian, veneered with a thin shell 
of respectability which he was ready to 
cast at the first provocation. No wonder 
he had been overborne by the earliest gust 
of opposition; or that, on the eve of his re- 
turn to the house of his master the devil, 
he had not been permitted to do a good 
deed or to prevent an evil one. 

From this point in the indictment to the 
opposite extreme of self atonement was but 
a step. Forsyth’s words recurred to him 
with added emphasis. Who was he that 
he should ‘‘ play and not pay’’? How could 
he expect to cheat the immutable law of 
compensation ? Why should he be permitted 
to reap where he had not sown? Who was 
he that he should claim immunity when 
other and better men had paid the score to 
the uttermost farthing ? 

These questions clamored for an answer, 
and he sank into the ebbing wave of assur- 


* Copyright, 1895, by Francis Lynde.—This story began in the December, 1895, number of MUNSEY’S. 
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ance until the undertow caught and swept 
him out into a limitless sea of self con- 
tempt. In such pitiful shipwreck he struck 
out desperately for the nearest shore, with 
the one idea of expiation possessing him 
and driving all others before it. So God 
let hith live to find it, he would seek out 
some altar upon which he could immolate 
himself speedily, and have done with it. 
His debt to society should be paid, once for 
all, even if life itself went to fill up the 
measure of its demands. 

The determination roused him to grapple 
with the needs of the moment, and like a 
flash of inspiration a chivalric purpose 
seized upon him and set him suddenly in 
the way to its accomplishment. It was too 
late to save Dorothy’s brother from the 
guilt of his deed, but he might yet take its 
consequences upon himself, and so prove 
the unselfishness of his love and satisfy in 
one payment the score of the ill spent past. 
It could be done—it must be done; but 
when he flung together the details of the 
plan he saw that its success would hang 
upon the consistency of a lie. None the 
less, the lie must be told and adhered to; 
and amoment later Brant was bending over 
the shrunken figure in the chair. 

‘* Brace yourself and don’t let them rattle 
you,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ The police will be 
here in a minute, and you must deny it and 
stick to it through thick and thin. Do you 
understand ?”’ 

The boy looked upin amazement. ‘ Tell 
them I didn’t shoot him?’ he began 
vaguely, and Brant had no more than time 
to nod before two officers pushed through 
the crowd and laid hands on Will Langford. 
The boy started to his feet in a panic of 
terror, protesting his innocence with such 
passionate earnestness that Brant saw his 
warning had been unnecessary, and found 
space to wonder at Langford’s hardihood. 

**T didn’t do it—before God, I didn’t !”’ 
he declared. ‘‘We’d been quarreling—I'll 
admit that—but I didn’t shoot him; I 
couldn’t, I tell you; he made me keep my 
hands on the table and I didn’t dare to 
move. Ask Mr. Brant; he was here and 
he knows.”’ 

All eyes were turned upon Brant. In the 
excitement of the moment no one had 
thought of him as having been a witness to 
the shooting. It was known that Harding 
and young Langford had occupied the card 
room together; and the first comers had 
supposed that Brant had merely outrun 
them in the rush tothe scene. Jarvis alone 
seemed to comprehend the situation, and 
his pencil flew swiftly in the instant of 
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strained silence following Langford’s ap- 
peal. Brant faced the battery of eyes with- 
out flinching, and stepped forward. 

‘* The boy is right,’’ he said quietly ; ‘I do 
know—and I am ready to go with you.” 

It was characteristic of time and place 
that a little buzz of applause greeted the 
speech. ‘‘That’s Plucky George, every 
day in the week !’’ said one who knew him; 
but Sergeant McCafferty was not to be so 
easily diverted. 

‘‘Do I understand that ye surrinder yer- 
self as the murtherer of this man?’’ he 
asked, with a jerk of his thumb toward the 
figure on the floor. 

Brant smiled. ‘‘I’m not required to 
criminate myself before witnesses,’’ he re- 
plied, in the same even tone. ‘‘I neither 
deny nor affirm ; but I’il say that I’m ready 
to answer to the charge at the proper time 
and place.”’ 

He held out his hands for the fetters, but 
the sergeant ignored the gesture and con- 
tented himself with searching his prisoner 
for weapons. 

“You come along wid us quiet-like, an’ 
there won’t be no use for the darbies,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Officer Connell, ye’ll bring the b’y.”’ 

3ut Brant protested quickly. ‘* What 
for?’’ he demanded. 

‘As a matther of discreetion; I know 
fwhat I’m doin’,”’ retorted the sergeant. 
‘*Come on wid yez.’’ 

‘* Not a step till you turn the boy loose,”’’ 
said Brant firmly; ‘‘ at least, not peaceably. 
I appeal to the crowd ; you’ve just as good 
reasons for arresting every person in this 
room as you have for taking this young 
man, You may say he is a witness; but in 
that case I’d like to know who gave you 
the authority to arrest witnesses ?”’ 

It was a bold stroke, but Brant counted 
much on the moral influence of the by- 
standers, and in this he had not reckoned 
without his host. A murmur of encourage- 
ment answered the appeal, and when the 
sergeant hesitated, Jarvis put in his word. 

“You know me, McCafferty,’’ he said. 
“T’ll vouch for the young fellow. He’sthe 
son of Judge Langford, and you can find 
him when you want him.”’ 

The mention of the judge’s name turned 
the scale, and Will was released. Brant 
looked his thanks, and the reporter nodded. 
Then the officers led their prisoner away, 
and in the slight confusion that followed 
Jarvis got speech with Brant. 

‘*Is there anything I can do for you, old 
man ?’’ he whispered. 

‘* Yes ; get the boy into a hack and send 
him home.’’ 
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“Ts that all?’ 

"CV ES:.” 

“‘T’ll do it. Keep a stiff upper lip and 
you’ll come out all right.” 

The reporter fell back as they reached the 
street, and a few minutes later Brant was 
ushered into the presence of the lieutenant 
on duty at the police station. The officer 
took his name and entered it in the record. 
As Brant would answer no other questions, 
he presently found himself safe behind 
bolts and bars in the city jail, charged with 
the murder of James Harding. 

There was a cot in one corner of the cell. 
When the turnkey left him, Brant threw 
himself down upon it to reflect, not upon the 
wisdom of his act, but upon the course he 
should pursue among the perplexities of its 
consequences. It was only natural that the 
act itself should bring its full measure of 
exaltation. Magnitude counts for much in 
any sacrifice; and so the offering be great 
enough, it may even overshadow the motive, 
and become in itself a ministrant to vanity. 
Putting it into words, Brant would have 
said that he had paid his debt to society, 
once for ali. But in the passion of self 
immolation he did not once lose sight of 
the object to be gained. LDorothy’s brother 
must be cleared at any cost; and at this 
point the perplexities began. How much 
could he safely leave to be taken for granted? 
If Will Langford held consistently to his 
denial of guilt, would the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence be strong enough to hold 
his substitute ? 

Brant thought it would, and that without 
criminating admissions on his own part. 
With a curious twist of conscientiousness, 
born of the late moral upheaval, he could 
not bring himself to the point of consent- 
ing to plead guilty to a crime of which he 
was innocent. It would be perjury, he 
argued, quite as much as if one should for- 
swear himself in an unworthy cause ; and 
one must not do evil that good might come. 
Of this he was fully persuaded, and no 
thought of the greater wrong of permitting 
the law to punish an innocent victim marred 
the logic of the deduction. And if he 
should leave the prosecution to prove its 
own case, he must trust implicitly to the 
chain of circumstantial evidence. It had 
hanged many an innocent man without los- 
ing its strength with juries, and it was 
especially strong in the present instance. 
All he would have to do would be to nullify, 
as best he could, the efforts of those who 
would help him; and thereupon he outlined 
his policy. 

He built it up carefully, step by step, be- 
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ginning with the preliminary examination 
which would lead to his commitment; but 
it was destined to an earlier test. A clank- 
ing of bolts broke into the midst of his re- 
verie, and the door of the cell opened to 
admit Forsyth. Brant would have risen, 
but the editor prevented him and sat on the 
edge of the cot. 

‘*Don’t disturb yourself,’? he said; ‘ I 
haven’t come to fight with you. Jarvis has 
told me all about it, and I just came over 
to let you know that you’ve got a friend 
or two left, even if you are the biggest fool 
on record.”’ 

‘That was good of you,”’ rejoined Brant, 
and he would have been less than human if 
the editor’s kindness had not touched him. 
“‘T felt sure you’d come, but I wasn’t ex- 
pecting you tonight.” 

“You might have known I’d come as 
soon as I could get away. I suppose you'll 
get your preliminary in the morning ?”’ 

“Tsuppose so; though I don’t know 
anything about it.”’ 

‘“It’s safe to count on it, any way,”’ 
Forsyth continued, ‘‘and there are two 
matters to be arranged in the mean time— 
counsel and bail. Give me a list of your 
friends, and I'll go right out and hustle for 
you.”’ 

Brant laughed. ‘I haven’t reputable 
friends enough to furnish bail in a case of 
assault and battery. There are plenty of 
the other kind, but I don’t mean to call on 
them, or to let any one else.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw ! What difference can it 
make now? You can’t hope to preserve 
your incognito through the publicity of a 
murder trial.’’ 

“Tt makes all the difference in the world, 
to me,’’ said Brant doggedly. ‘I want 
none of their help, and I shan’t accept it— 
that’s all.’’ 

“Well and good,’’ replied the editor 
cheerily. ‘‘I’ll have to see what I can do on 
my own hook.”’ 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. My 
case will come up at the next term of court, 
and I shall stay right where I am till I’m 
sent for.’’ 

Forsyth did not press the point. The 
day of reckless shooting affrays had passed 
its Colorado meridian—in the cities, at 
least—and a healthy public sentiment was 
beginning to demand a more stringent in- 
terpretation of the law. Moreover, the 
Plainsman had kept well to the front in 
the law and order movement, and its editor 
had protested often and vehemently against 
the laxity of judges and juries in murder 
cases. For this cause he now proceeded not 
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unwillingly from the question of bail to that 
of counsel. 

‘‘Have you made up your mind whom 
you'll have to defend you ?’’ he asked. 

““ No one,’’ said Brant. 

' “Nonsense! And why not, pray ?”’ 

‘*T shall plead my own case.”’ 

‘‘Be your own lawyer and have a fool for 
a client, I suppose. But that won’t do at 
all, Brant. J know you’ve been living in 
an atmosphere where, as we say, ‘every- 
thing goes,’ but you mustn’t bank on 
mining camp methods in Denver ; the pro- 
secution here won’t leave you a leg to stand 
on—it can’t, under the present pressure of 
public sentiment.”’ 

‘‘Nevertheless, I shall plead my own 
case,”’ insisted Brant stubbornly. 

‘* You’re not going to be allowed to hang 
yourself after that fashion. I shall get the 
best lawyer I can find, and send him to you 
early in the morning.”’ 

“Tf you do, I’ll send him away again.’’ 

The editor got up to tramp the length of 
the cell. ‘‘What the deuce is the matter 
with you?’ he demanded. ‘‘ Can’t you see 
that you’re sending yourself straight to the 
gallows? I tell you, Brant, you don’t realize 
the change that’s been wrought even in the 
last few months. The jury that acquitted 
Steve Basket last spring did what no jury 
will ever do again in Denver. And if Jarvis 
tells a straight story, you haven’t a ghost of 
a show without the very best legal help you 
can get.”’ 

‘What you say is all true enough, and 
I realize it quite as clearly as you do, but 
you are talking entirely beside the mark. 
I’m here, charged with the murder of James 
Harding ; and I’m ready and willing to take 
the consequences. Idon’t need a lawyer to 
help me do that, do I?” 

Believing Brant to be guilty, Forsyth 
made haste to interrupt what he feared 
might be a criminating confession. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell me anything about it,’’ he broke in 
quickly. ‘‘Weare known to be intimate, 
and it’s quite likely I’ll be summoned as a 
witness against you.’’ 

Brant smiled at this unconscious further- 
ance of his plan. ‘‘ Don’t worry about 
that,’’ he said. ‘‘If you should happen to 
be called, you must tell the whole truth; I 
shan’t gainsay it by so much as a single 
word,”’ 

‘* You're a queer fellow,’’ said the editor, 
after a pause. ‘‘ Most men in your condition 
would be catching at straws. Are you quite 
sure you don’t want counsel ?”’ 

“* Quite.”’ 

‘“ Then is there anything else I can do for 
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you ?’’ Forsyth asked, hearing the footsteps 
of the returning jailer. 

‘* No—yes, there is ; you can keep young 
Langford’s name out of the papers, if you 
will.’’ 

Forsyth shook his head. ‘It’s too late 
to do that now, even if it had been possible 
earlier—which it wouldn’t have been, under 
the circumstances. Isthere nothing else ?’’ 

‘* Nothing that I think of.’’ 

“All right; keep up your nerve and try 
to argue yourself into a better frame of mind. 
I'll see you in the morning.’’ 

The door clanged behind the editor, and 
Brant turned his face to the wall and tried 
to compose himself to sleep. The first step 
in the labyrinth had been successfully 
taken, but there were more, and more diffi- 
cult ones to follow. He would need all his 
faculties to keep from stumbling ; and the 
knowledge of this, with a comforting assur- 
ance of the righteousness of his cause, led 
him quickly into the land of forgetfulness. 


XXIV. 


KATE HoBART, who was California born 
and California bred, was of the cheerful salt 
of the earth; a frank and outspoken young 
person, whose vivacity was unfettered, and 
to whom mystery and melancholy were alike 
insupportable. Having twice entertained 
the Langfords on Jack Mountain during the 
summer, she thought she knew the family 
well enough to enjoy a visit to the Denver 
household, and so accepted Mrs. Langford’s 
invitation willingly ; but two such depres- 
sive days as those following her arrival 
made her homesick for the mountains, and 
she went down to breakfast on Saturday 
morning determined to make some excuse 
to get away. 

At the breakfast table, however, she was 
led to change her mind. In some manner 
quite as inexplicable as its gathering, the 
cloud had lifted in a night; and for the 
first time since the beginning of her visit, 
Kate was made to feel that an atmosphere 
of gloomy mystery was not the normal res- 
piratory medium of the household. As yet, 
uo one but his mother had seen the prodi- 
gal, but they all knew he was safe at home ; 
and since he had seen fit to account for his 
absence by an ingenious paraphrase of the 
truth, there was no hint of the terrible 
story wrapped up in the damp newspaper 
beside the judge’s plate to mar the good 
cheer of the meal. Isabel alone appeared 
to lag in the ascent of the mountain of 
cheerfulness, and her father endeavored to 
rally her. 
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““What is it this morning, Bella—the un- 
attainable Paris art school, or just an every 
day picture that doesn’t paint itself? You 
look as if you had lost a friend, or gained 
an enemy.”’ 

Isabel choked at the unintentional point- 
ing of the thrust, and Dorothy came to her 
rescue. 

‘‘Don't be a tease, papa,’’ she said. 
‘‘Tsabel’s going to surprise us all some day, 
and then you'll lose your title, and be 
known as the father of Miss Langford, the 
artist.” 

“A prophet is not without honor, 
quoted Kate. ‘‘I think Isabel does very 
good work, don’t you, Mrs. Langford ?” 

‘‘T shouldn’t call it work,’’ rejoined Mrs. 
Langford, pouring a second cup of coffee 
for the guest. ‘‘ It’s a very proper accom- 
plishment for a young woman, and as such 
I have always encouraged it.” 

‘¢Oh, don’t!’ said Isabel; and when the 
judge looked up and saw the real distress in 
her eyes, he changed the subject. 

‘IT wonder what has become of Harry 
lately,’ he said; and thereupon Isabel 
quaked anew, and nerved herself for the 
worst that could possibly happen. 

No one seemed to know, and it was Dorothy 
who said, ‘‘ I suppose he’s been too busy to 
come over. Mr. Craig has been away for 
two weeks or more.”’ 

‘‘And who is‘ Harry,’ may I ask?” in- 
quired Kate. 

‘““Young Mr. Harry Antrim ; the son of 
an old friend of ours,’’ explained Mrs. Lang- 
ford. ‘‘He is almost a member of the 
family, I might say,’? she added, with a 
glance in Isabel’s direction which was not 
thrown away upon the guest. 

The younger daughter dropped her nap- 
kin, stooped to recover it, and so had an 
obvious excuse for the painful flush called 
up by the suggestive answer. Her self con- 
trol was beginning to sag threateningly, 
and she gave a little sigh of relief when her 
father began to unroll the morning paper. 

‘I saw in the paper, yesterday, that Harry 
was out with the president’s car,’’ he said, 
straightening the damp sheet and unfolding 
it. ‘‘Let’s see if—” 

They all looked up at the abrupt pause. 
The judge was sitting very straight in his 
chair, his thin lips compressed into two 
colorless lines, and a gray shadow of grief 
and anger spreading slowly from cheek to 
brow. ‘The paper trembled a little in his 
hands, but he read steadily through the 
leaded nonpareil under the staring head- 
lines. Mrs. Langford was the first to find 
speech. 
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“ Robert /’’? she exclaimed. ‘‘ What is 
it now?”’ 

The judge pushed back his chair and 
rose stiffly, as one upon whom the palsy of 
old age had come suddenly. ~ 

‘*Send William to me in the library,’’ he 
said gravely, turning away from the table. 
Then he remembered the guest and came 
back to hand her the paper. ‘‘ You must 
excuse me—excuse us all, Mrs. Hobart. We 
are in great trouble ; you can see what it is 
for yourself.”’ 

He left the room and Mrs. Langford fol- 
lowed quickly. Kate looked askance at 
the paper, but she took it up at Dorothy’s 
nod. A glance at the headlines appalled 
her, but she saw that it was no time for 
hesitancy. 

‘*Shall I read it aloud ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘If you please,’’ assented Dorothy, slip- 
ping her arm around Isabel’s waist. 

Kate read : 

SACRIFICED TO OSERIS! 

A COLD BLOODED MURDER. 
WILLIAM LANGFORD AND JAMES HARDING 
Pray Carbs, AND GEORGE BRANT 
KILLS THE WINNER! 

Last night, at the solemn hour of midnight, 
another murder was added to the long list of 
crimes that have made the temples of chance 
bloody abattoirs in the annals of the West. The 
Osirian Club, the chosen resort of the élite 
sporting men of the city, was the scene of the 
grim tragedy. ‘The details of the killing are 
somewhat obscure, but it seems that William 
Langford, the young son of one of our most re- 
spected citizens, and James Harding, a profes- 
sional gambler known among his associates as 
“The Professor,’’ had forgathered in a private 
room of the Osirian for a quiet game of draw. 
Just before midnight George Brant inquired for 
“The Professor’? and his companion at the 
door of the Osirian, and was directed to the 
private room. Soon after, a pistol shot rever- 
berated through the building, and the horrified 
witnesses rushed to the scene to find Harding 
weltering in his blood. He had been shot in 
the face as he sat in his chair, the bullet—a 45 
caliber Colt—entering just above the left eye 
and passing out at the back to bury itself in 
the wall. The whole affair is enshrouded in 
an atmosphere of impenetrable mystery, which 
will probably not be cleared up until the grew- 
some facts are brought out at the trial. It is 
said, however, that Brant and ‘“‘ The Professor ’’ 
were deadly enemies ; and as the former had 
been seeking the latter at the various resorts in 
the city, it is supposed that the killing was the 
culmination of an old feud. Harding’s record 
is most unsavory, and he has more than once 
been a fugitive from justice. The reports about 
his slayer are conflicting, some asserting that 
he is no other than ‘‘ Plucky George ”’ Brant, 
the notorious faro dealer of the mining camps, 
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while others say he is a civil engineer in the 
employ of the C. E. & W. Railway. It was sup- 
posed at first that young Langford did the kill- 
ing, but when the officers were about to arrest 
him, Brant came forward and gave himself up, 
fully exonerating Harding’s companion. 


Dorothy went white at the third line of 
the heading and drew closer to her sister ; 
and Kate was scarcely less moved when she 
put the paper down. 

‘‘Isn’t it just simply dreadful?” she said. 

Dorothy’s lips moved, but they were too 
dry to form even the single word of assent, 
and it was Isabel who answered. 

“Indeed it is—it’s too awful to realize ; 
but we all ought to be so thankful that it 
wasn’t Will!”’ 

Dorothy drew herself up and looked at 
her sister as if she doubted her ears. Was 
it so easy, then, to choose between one’s 
lover and one’s brother? 

‘‘But, Isabel—is it any less terrible for 
that ?’’ she began reproachfully. 

‘*Oh, no, I suppose not; it’s too awful to 
think about, any way; but it’s just what one 
would expect of Mr. Brant—the giving him- 
self up, I mean. I wonder if what the paper 
says about him is true !”’ 

“How can you think of that now?”’’ 
Dorothy burst out passionately. ‘‘ Of course 
it isn’t true; and even if it were——’’ 
she stopped short, suddenly remembering 
Brant’s parable. 

‘*T’m afraid it is,’ said Kate sorrowfully. 
“He is an old friend of my husband, and 
Ned would never tell me how he came to 
meet him in Silverette.’’ 

Dorothy’s heart was too full for any kind 
of utterance. The open disgrace brought 
upon the family by her brother; the terrible 
tragedy for which she felt that her letters 
to Brant were partly responsible; the dread- 
ful fate awaiting the slayer of James Hard- 
ing, and Isabel’s apparent indifference 
thereto—these were all past speech; and 
when there came a dim suspicion of a more 
horrible thing—a bare suggestion that 
Brant had shielded the real murderer by 
giving himself up in his stead—she burst 
into tears and ran from the room. 

In the mean time William Langford was 
having a very uncomfortable quarter of an 
hour in the library. Much to her dissatis- 
faction, Mrs. Langford had not been per- 
mitted to accompany her son in the capacity 
of special pleader, and for once in his life 
the young man was compelled to face his 
father’s wrath unaided, while his mother 
awaited the outcome with what fortitude 
she could summon in the deserted sitting 
room, 
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‘*Tell me the whole story, and tell the 
truth,’? was the judge’s stern command 
when his son appeared before him. 

Will did neither, but what he said put 
his father in possession of a fairly consistent 
series of facts. He had met Harding, and 
had become his guest at the hotel. There 
had been liquor and cards, he admitted—so 
much of the former that he had been afraid 
to come home; that was all. 

‘““And how did you come to be in this 
place last night ?’’ 

‘‘Harding took me there. He said it 
was a club.”’ 

‘“But didn’t you know it was a gamb- 
ling den?’’ 

Will hung his head. ‘‘I guessed it was 
—after we got in.”’ 

‘Well, go on.”’ ° 

‘“We went up stairs and began to play 
cards. Harding won everything I had, and 
then——”’ 

‘Tell it all; what then ?”’ 

“Then he got me to put my promise to 
get some papers away from Mr. Brant up 
against all the money on the table. I 
thought he was just joking, you know, and 
I did it—and he won.”’ . 

The judge groaned. ‘It wasn’t enough 
for you to be a knave—you must be a fool, 
as well. Go on.”’ 

‘““Then he said I must pay—that if I 
didn’t he’d give me away for what I did the 
night before.’’ 

‘*And what was that ?’’ 

The boy hung his head again and went 
dumb. ‘‘I don’t know. I really can’t re- 
member.”’ 

‘‘Which is another way of saying you 
were too drunk to know what you were 
about—God help us!’’ said the judge, and 
he got up to walk to the window. When 
he could again trust himself to speak, he 
asked another question. 

‘* About these papers that Harding wanted 
you to get—what were they ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know; some deeds or something 
that Brant was holding over him.’’ 

‘* How were you to get them ?”’ 

‘‘Any way I could. I was to—steal them, 
I suppose.”’ - 

‘““And you—you deliberately put your 
honor, my honor, the good name you have 
made a hissing and a reproach, on the table 
as a stake in a game of cards?” 

‘‘T—I thought it was a joke—before God, 
I did, father; and when he made me under- 
stand that it wasn’t, I kicked right away, 
and we quarreled.”’ 

The dreadful suspicion that had just sent 
Dorothy crying to her room seized upon the 
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judge and gripped him till his knees 
trembled. ‘‘ You—quarreled !’’ he gasped. 
‘*Go on—go on, my son; let me know the 
worst.”’ 

‘Just then, Brant came in, and I don’t 
know exactly what happened. The light 
went out and somebody fired a pistol. 
There’s a big chandelier hanging from the 
ceiling over the room, and some fellow on 
the outside turned on the current—incan- 
descent, you know. ThenI saw that Hard- 
ing had been shot.’’ 

The judge crossed the room unsteadily 
and put his hand on his son’s head. 
‘‘ William, you say ‘ somebody ’; tell me, 
as you hope to be forgiven—was it you ?”’ 

The boy hesitated, doubting fora moment 
his ability to answer the question truthfully. 
The memory of the past forty eight hours 
was like that of a fantastic dream, in which 
a single incident more or less was hard to 
affirm or deny. 

“J-J don’t think so,’’ he stammered. 
‘If it wasn’t for what had gone before, I 
could swear I didn’t; but it seems as if I 
couldn’t be sure of anything, now.’’ 

‘But you mustthink. Surely you would 
know if you had killed the man !”’ 

‘Seems as if I ought to, but I don’t—I’d 
been drinking, you know. Hold on; yes, I 
do, I remember now; he made me hot about 
those papers, and I wanted to fight, but he 
wouldn’t give me ashow; made me keep 
my hands on the table.”’ 

The father breathed freer. 
must have been Brant.’”’ 

‘“ Ves, I s’pose so; and yet, if he hadn’t 
given himself up, I’d have sworn he didn’t 
do it, either.’’ 

‘Why ?’’ 

‘* Because I was looking straight at him ; 
didn’t know who it was came in. I saw 
both of his hands, and he didn’t have any 
pistol that I saw.”’ 

‘* You are sure of that?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

‘*You must get the facts straight, and 
tell a consistent story. You’ll be put on 
the stand, and Brant’s life may depend upon 
your testimony.” 

‘¢T remember about it now, but I couldn’t 
see, you know. It seemed as if Brant threw 
up his hand and broke the lamp, and just 
at that minute the shot was fired.”’ 

The clang of the front door bell inter- 
rupted him, and the cross questioning was 
atanend. The caller was an officer, come 
to summon Will as a witness in the pre- 
liminary examination, which was set for 
ten o’clock. ‘he judge groaned inwardly 
at the relentless march of publicity and dis- 
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grace, but he got his hat and coat and went 
with his son. 

There were no new developments in the 
court room. Will Langford told a straight- 
forward story, and, in accordance with his 
prearranged plan, Brant refused counsel 
and maintained a stubborn silence. Where- 
upon the magistrate ordered a plea of ‘‘Not 
Guilty’ to be entered for him, remanded 
him to jail, and fixed his bail at ten thou- 
sand dollars. Forsyth and Antrim were 
present, and the latter introduced Judge 
Langford and the editor. True to his pro- 
mise to befriend Brant in the time of need, 
the judge immediately offered to procure 
bondsmen, but Forsyth shook his head. 

‘It’s no use,’? he objected; ‘‘ he won’t 
accept bail, and I can’t even get him to em- 
ploy counsel.’’ 

‘* But, my dear sir, that is suicidal !’’ ex- 
claimed the, judge. 

‘‘T know it; that’s just what I tell him, 
but it does no good.” 

The lawyer in the judge awoke at this, 
and he became interested atonce. ‘‘Won’t 
accept counsel, eh? What reason does he 
give?” 

Forsyth hesitated, not knowing how far 
he might confide in the questioner. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t give any—simply refuses to talk; 
but I have my theory—we’re all friends of 
his, I take it, and I may speak plainly ?”’ 

‘*Certainly ; go on.’’ 

‘‘Well, he’s a singular fellow in some re- 
spects, and you can’t apply the law of 
averages. I believe he did the thing de- 
liberately, and for some reason that doesn’t 
appear on the surface. And having done 
it, he means to take the consequences.”’ 

‘‘H’m,”’ said the judge reflectively. Then 
he remembered how easy it would have 
been for Brant to shift suspicion to Will, 
and his heart warmed toward the culprit. 
‘We mustn’t allow that, Mr. Forsyth. Of 
course, the court will assign him counsel 
at the trial, whether he wants it or not, but 
we mustn’t let it come to that. You must 
see him again, and endeavor to make him 
listen to reason.”’ 

Forsyth promised to do what he might, 
and the judge and his son left the court 
room together. The editor followed with 
Antrim. When the Langfords were out of 
earshot the chief clerk put in his word. 

‘* You may say what you please, Forsyth, 
but I’m not going to believe Brant did it 
till he admits it himself.’’ 

‘* But, my dear boy, hasn’t he as good as 
admitted it ?”’ 

‘No. In what little he’s said and done, he 
has dodged that point very carefully.”’ 
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“Of course—that’s the proper thing for 
him to do; he is not obliged to criminate 
himself.’ 

‘‘It’s proper, as you say, but it doesn't 
fit into your theory. If he killed the man, 
and is determined to take the consequences, 
why on the top of earth shouldn’t he plead 
‘Guilty’ and be done with it?’’ 

That was a logical question, and Forsyth 
was unable to answer it. When he had 
said so, the alternative urged itself and he 
spoke of it. 

‘*Tf you exonerate Brant, you put the boy 
in a bad box.’’ 

Antrim had thought about that. ‘‘I can't 
help it,’’ he said promptly. ‘‘ The tree will 
have to lie where it falls. If you go back 
to motives, you’ll have to admit that, ac- 
cording to his own story, the thing looks 
bad for Will. He was the one who was 
quarreiing with Harding.” 

‘‘Yes, but—pshaw! I can’t believe it, 
Antrim ; why, he’s only a boy !”’ 

‘ That’s a fact, but he’s a young tough, 
hot headed aud quick tempered. I’ve known 
him all his life, and neither the thing 
itself, nor the denial of it, is much beyond 
a fellow like him.” 

They had reached the corner where An- 
trim should turn aside to go to his office, 
and the editor stopped and regarded his 
companion curiously. ‘‘ You’re a friend of 
the Langfords, aren’t you?’’ he asked. 

‘*Sure; but right’s right. I’d say the 
same if Will Langford were my own 
brother,’’ Antrim asserted stoutly. ‘‘ I know 
you don’t agree with me, and I don’t expect 
any one else will, but I say Brant isn’t 
guilty, and I’m going to stick to it till the 
last dog is dead.”’ 

Forsyth went his way unconvinced, but 
it was inevitable that Antrim’s suggestion 
should color the editor’s talk with Brant 
that afternoon. And the colorirg had its 
effect, too, though not in the way Forsyth 
would have wished. While the prisoner 
certainly said nothing that could be con- 
strued into an admission of guilt, the editor 
left the jail with his assumption confirmed 
and fortified beyond a question of doubt. 
Moreover, he had failed utterly in the at- 
tempt to make Brant hear reason in the 
matter of employing counsel. 


XXV. 


WHEN a great misfortune threatens, the 
heavens are darkened and the smaller ills 
are obscured ; but when the eclipse passes, 
the lesser evils magnify themselves, assum- 
ing abnornial proportions ina field in which 


they are no longer secondary. What time 
Judge Langford was oppressed by the fear 
that his son had added a murder to the sum 
of his iniquities, the disgrace consequent 
upon the dragging of the family into the 
public prints seemed trivial’ But when it 
became apparent that Will was not to be 
hanged, the lesser misfortune demanded a 
hearing, and the judge shut himself up in 
his library to mourn over the wreck of the 
good name he had builded. 

To him in his sorrowful seclusion came 
Dorothy, grief stricken and incoherent, and 
staggering under a burden of anguish that 
was too heavy to be borne alone. The judge 
loved his elder daughter tenderly, and 
scenting a trouble sharper than his own, 
postponed his private grief in an effort to 
assuage hers. 

‘‘ What is it, Dothy, daughter? Anything 
worse than the worst ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, yes, papa; and it’s all my fault!" 
she sobbed, leaning against the mantel and 
covering her face with her hands. 

‘* Your fault >—I don’t understand. What 
do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘ He was there because I had asked him 
to go; he was trying to get Will to come 
home.”’ 

‘““Who—Mr. Brant? You asked him? 
How could that be ?”’ 

Dorothy dried her eyes and told the whole 
story bravely, beginning with the meeting 
in Mr. Crosswell’s study, and ending by 
handing her father the two notes received 
from Brant. The judge read the letters 
thoughtfully, and adeeper shade of anxiety 
shadowed his face. 

‘* You did it for the best; I don’t question 
that or blame you. But you are right—this 
complicates the affair most grievously. It 
makes us, in a certain sense, responsible, 
though it doesn’t throw any light on the 
mystery. If the young man’s purpose was 
to rescue William—and that seems to be very 
evident— why under heaven should he 
spoil the good deed by committing a 
murder ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know! But 
if | hadn't sent him, he wouldn’t have been 
there !"’ 

‘*No, probably not; but you mustn’t as- 
sume more than your share of the responsi- 
bility. Whatever was his motive, it must 
surely go back of Harding’s connection with 
William.”’ 

‘‘Tf I could only be sure of that!’ said 
Dorothy. ‘‘ Not that it would make any 
difference,’’ she added plaintively ; ‘‘ it’s 
done, and it can never, never be undone.”’ 

‘* Yes, it would make some difference,”’ 
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said the judge reflectively, ‘‘ but it would 
not greatly lessen our responsibility. We 
must make this young man’s cause our own 
now, at any cost. I am glad you told me.” 

‘“‘And he can be cleared? You can save 
him ?”” she queried, brightening up again. 

Her father shook his head doubtfully. 
‘“That is more than any one can promise 
now; he is acting very singularly ;’’ and 
Dorothy’s hopes were slain when the judge 
told the story of the preliminary examina- 
tion. When she had heard him through, 
the horrible suspicion came again and re- 
fused to be driven away, but she could not 
bring herself to speak of it to her father. 
Will a murderer? Oh, no; anything rather 
than that ! 

Not until his daughter had gone away, 
and he had sat down to go calmly over the 
details of the affair, did the judge begin to 
realize what his championship of Brant 
would require of him. Then it became 
evident, with the keen pang of afresh mis- 
fortune, that he was bound hand and feot— 
that any effort made to clear Brant would 
inevitably result in entangling his own son. 
As the matter rested, William was free and 
unsuspected; and Brant would hang—if the 
jury so willed. But if by any chance Brant 
should be proved innocent—the alternative 
was as plain as it was appalling. 

The luncheon hour came and went un- 
heeded, and the autumn afternoon waned 
toward a cloudy evening, and still the judge 
plodded wearily back and forth in the nar- 
row space between his desk and the book- 
cases, striving with his paternity as many a 
father has striven since the day when 
Abraham was commanded to make trial of 
his faith. It was the father against the 
man, and what wonder if, after the hours of 
stern conflict, the father won ? 

“T cannot do it,’’ he said at last, setting 
his face flint-wise against all arguments. 
‘‘A man’s first duty is to his own flesh and 
blood. If William were guilty it would be 
different, though even then I doubt if I 
could play the Roman. No, Brant must 
take his chances—I can’t help him.” 

So saying, the judge went up to dress for 
dinner; but his decision did not prevent his 
telephoning to Antrim and asking him to 
come to the house that evening. 

Antrim promised willingly enough, and 
the more readily since he suspected the rea- 
son for the summons, and hoped to be able 
to do something in Brant’s behalf. Accord- 
ingly, he boarded a street car immediately 
after supper, and was presently set down in 
the Highlands. Isabel met him at the door, 
and would gladly have been plastic; but 
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Antrim was, in his way, a man of one idea 
atatime, and at that moment he was too 
full of concern for his friend to think much 
of his own affair. Whereat Isabel was 
piqued, and the angel of reconciliation 
spread its wings and flew away. 

“Ts your father at home ?’’ Antrim asked, 
after what Isabel thought was the coldest of 
greetings. 

‘““Yes; my father is at home in the 
library,’”’ she replied, with the accent pre- 
cise, and when Antrim had gone in, she 
went back to the sitting room and played 
many unmusical staccato exercises on the 
piano. 

‘Good evening, Harry,’’ said the judge, 
greeting his visitor. ‘‘Come in and sit 
down—you’ve been neglecting us lately.’’ 

Antrim admitted it in one word, not wish- 
ing to go swimming in that pool. 

‘‘T asked you to come over because I 
wanted to have a talk with you about 
Brant,’’ the judge went on. ‘‘ You know 
him better than any of us, and I thought 
you might have some suggestions to offer. 
He mustn’t be allowed to hang himself 
without benefit of clergy.”’ 

‘«That’s exactly what he is going to do,”’ 
replied Antrim, who had been to see Brant 
during the afternoon. ‘‘He won’t talk 
about bail, and I can’t get him to listen toa 
word about having a lawyer.” 

‘* What does he say ?”’ inquired the judge. 

‘“‘As nearly nothing as a man can—and 
keep on talking.’’ 

‘“Do you know anything about the affair 
yourself, Harry?—more than the newspapers 
tell, I mean.”’ 

‘How much do you know?” asked An- 
trim cautiously, not wishing to betray 
Dorothy. 

The judge smiled. ‘I know all that 
Dorothy can tell me,’’ he rejoined. 

‘«Then that lets me out ; though I haven't 
much to add. We were out together nearly 
all night Thursday night, looking for Will, 
and we arranged to go again last night. 
Brant seemed to have found out something 
during the day, for in the evening he gave 
me a description of this man Harding, and 
told me I’d be likely to find him and Will 
together. Then we separated ; I was to go 
to the hotels and lodging houses, while he 
overhauled the dives.”’ 

The judge remembered his talk with 
Brant after the Draco raid, and was once 
more able to put two and two together. 
‘‘It is very evident that there are some ear- 
lier chapters to the story,’’ he said ; ‘‘ and 
if Brant won’t talk about them, we must 
find some one who will. It may be there 
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are extenuating circumstances in the back- 
ground that will help out at the trial.’’ 

He rose and pressed the bell push, and 
Antrim made haste to define his own posi- 
tion before an interruption should postpone 
the opportunity. 

‘“You are going on the supposition that 
Brant is guilty,’’ he said quickly. ‘‘ I don’t 
believe he is.” 

‘*You don’t ?’’—the judge’s tone evinced 
more deprecation than he could honestly 
lay claim to—‘‘ but, my dear boy, have you 
considered the alternative? ’”’ 

“No,” Antrim admitted frankly; ‘I 
haven’t looked at it in that light at all. 
But I know Brant, and I think I know him 
pretty well. I don’t believe he’d kill aman 
in cold blood any quicker than I would.”’ 

“T know; but that is only inference. 
You forget the evidence,’’ the judge began, 
but the coming of the servant interrupted 
him. ‘‘ Yes, I rang,” he said to the house- 
maid. ‘‘Ask Mrs. Hobart if she will be 
good enough to come to the library.”’ 

Kate complied at once, and the judge in- 
troduced Antrim. ‘‘ Have this chair, Mrs. 
Hobart,’’ he said. ‘‘ We were talking about 
the mur—the tragedy of last night. Mr. 
Antrim is a friend of Brant’s, and I think 
you said that Hobart knows him well. Can 
you tell us anything of his history? ’’ 

““Mr. Brant’s? Nothing more than that 
Ned and he were coliege chums,” replied 
Kate, who was inclined at times to be wary 
out of all proportion to her sex and age. 

‘‘Have you written to him yet?”’ 

‘““To Ned? No; I thought he would get 
the papers before my letter.’’ 

‘*So he will ; but I think it would be well 
to ask him to come down. You might 
write tonight, and Mr. Antrim will mail 
your letter.’’ 

‘*T’ll do better than that—I’ll wire,’’ said 
Kate. ‘‘ May I sit down at your desk?”’ 

She wrote the message and gave it to 
Antrim, and after a little more talk the chief 
clerk took his leave. He found the way to 
the front door alone, and Isabel watched 
his departure from the head of the stairs ; 
after which concession to her pique, she 
went to her room and did penance after the 
fashion of quick tempered lovers the world 
over. 

Antrim took a car, and left it at the cor- 
ner nearest the telegraph office. Ten steps 
from the crossing he ran upon Jarvis, and 
the reporter began forthwith to ransack him 
for details in Brant’s affair. Antrim meant 
to tell nothing—and ended by telling all he 
knew, salving his conscience by reasserting 
his belief in Brant’s innocence. 
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‘Right there’s where I’m stuck, myself, 
but I’m going to settle that point before I’m 
an hour older,’’ asserted the reporter, add- 
ing, ‘‘ you may come along and help, if you 
want to.”’ 

“ Settle it??? echoed Antrim; ‘‘ how can 
anybody do that ?”’ 

‘*Stay right with me, and I’ll show you.”’ 

They went on together, first to the 
Western Union office and then to the 
Osirian. On the way to the gambling 
house, Jarvis stopped short and smote his 
thigh. 

‘*By Jupiter, Harry, but your part of the 
story turns on an oxyhydrogen  sidelight 
that beats the moon! I’ll bet a gold mine 
to an Indian cayuse that I’ve got the whole 
play down pat. Here’s the layout: he’s 
soft on the girl; he goes and hunts for the 
girl’s brother; he catches him killing a man 
for his breakfast, and coolly steps into Mr. 
Brother’s shoes—all for the sake of the 
girl! That’s George Brant to a hair! 
Come on till I prove it to you just like 
twice two!’’ 

Antrim was aghast at the bare possibility, 
but he held his peace and followed Jarvis 
blindly. The reporter’s calling procured 
them ready admission to the exclusive club 
house, and they found the room on the 
second floor untenanted, as it was sure to 
be. Jarvis posted his companion in the 
doorway, and produced a tape line. Then 
he placed the chairs on either side of the 
table about where they were when Harding 
and Langford had sat in them. 

‘‘Now you hold the end of that tape, and 
I’ll show you that Brant couldn’t have fired 
that shot from the doorway, unless it turned 
acorner in Harding’s head,’’ he said con- 
fidently, unwinding the tape line and 
stretching it as nearly as might be through 
the space where the murdered man’s head 
must have been. 

Antrim drew the line taut and watched 
the experiment with breathless interest. 
When Jarvis reached the opposite wall, 
he turned about and stared blankly at his 
assistant. 

‘What is it ?? demanded Antrim. 

‘‘B’ gosh, I’ve proved too much !’’ ex- 
claimed the reporter. ‘‘Can’t you see? 
The bullet that made this hole was fired 
from right about where you stand. By 
Jove! That lets young Langford out, but 
say! It puts Brant in, head over ears!”’ 

Antrim dropped the end of the tape 
measure and thrust his hands into his 
pockets. ‘Just the same, I don’t believe 
it,’ he said doggedly ; ‘‘and I never will 
till Brant admits it himself.’ 
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“Bully for you,’’ said Jarvis heartily. 
‘“You’re the kind of a friend to have at a 
pinch! Well, there’s nothing more to be 
found out here; let’s go down and have a 
drink, and then you’ll tell me more about 
that burglary business. I was so full of this 
other thing that I didn’t quite catch on.’’ 

‘*No drinks,’’ said Antrim briefly, when 
they were once more in the street and 
Jarvis was pointing for abarroom. ‘‘ Come 
up to Mrs. Seeley’s with me, if you like, 
and I'll tell you and show you all there is 
to be heard and seen.”’ 

Jarvis acquiesced, grumbling, and the 
chief clerk was as good as his word ; but if 
the reporter made any fresh discoveries in 
Brant’s room he kept his own counsel. By 
this time Antrim was catching at straws; 
the meeting with Jarvis and the experiment 
in the card room damped his courage, and 
left his belief in Brant’s innocence more 
nearly shaken than it had been at any time 
during the eventful day. None theless, he 
remained steadfast. 

‘You're interested in getting to the bot- 
tom of this thing on general principles, 
aren’t you?’’ he asked, as he let the reporter 
out at the street door. 

‘Sure thing.’’ 

‘** All right; you just go ahead on the sup- 
position that Brant didn’t do it, and you'll 
be more likely to succeed. Good night.’’ 

““You’re a crank,’’ said the reporter, 
laughing, as he ran down the steps. 

And yet, such is the impact of one man’s 
assertion hurled repeatedly against a wall of 
self evident fact, that Jarvis presently found 
himself ignoring the evidence and building 
theories based on the major ‘‘if.’? He 
toppled them over as fast as they rose, but 
they grew again, and it took another con- 
ference with his chief, the night editor, to 
fortify his reason against the assaults of 
Antrim’s insistent faith. 


XXVI. 


HAVING done what he could for his friend 
on the Saturday, Antrim thought he might 
befittingly devote the Sunday afternoon to 
his own affair ; and to this end he took a 
car for the Highlands as soon as he could 
get away from the Sunday duties which en- 
tangle the railway servant. He was a little 
later than usual, and Isabel, after waiting 
half an hour, avenged her pique by going 
out with Mrs. Hobart. Dorothy did not 
know where they had gone, she said, meet- 
ing Antrim at the gate as she was starting 
for the mission school. Wouldn’t he go in 
and wait? 
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Antrim looked annoyed, and declined. 
He had meant to do no more than to try to 
resume his old relations with Isabel, and he 
thought she might have permitted this, the 
more willingly, since it was her own ex- 
pressed wish. But if she were not ready 

Before he had argued the case to its irri- 
tant conclusion he found himself walking 
back toward town with Dorothy. They 
missed a car by a minute or two, and 
Antrim paused at the corner to wait for an- 
other. 

‘‘T have time enough, and we can walk 
till a car overtakes us, if you don’t mind,”’ 
said Dorothy, who had her own reasons for 
desiring an uninterrupted interview with her 
companion. 

‘*Certainly not ; I’d rather walk,’ replied 
Antrim, whose mood welcomed a diversion 
of any sort. 

They went on together, and an awkward 
embarrassment interposed a barrier of 
silence between them. Antrim thought he 
knew enough of Brant’s secret to make him 
hesitate to speak first of the thing that he 
imagined was uppermost in Dorothy’s mind ; 
and Dorothy was made dumb by great sym- 
pathy for Antrim’s disappointment. None 
the less, she was the first to speak. 

‘““Have you—have you been to see Mr. 
Brant since the——’’ She could not give 
it a name, but Antrim saved her the ne- 
cessity of doing so. 

“Yes; I was with him half an hour yes- 
terday afternoon,’’ he replied. 

Dorothy meant to go straight on to her 
end, but her courage failed, and she bridged 
the gap witha commonplace. ‘‘ Isn’tit dread- 
ful?’’ she said. 

‘‘That depends on how you look at it,”’ 
rejoined Antrim, forgetting for the moment 
to whom he was talking. ‘‘I don’t believe 
Brant is guilty.” 

‘‘Oh, Harry!’ Dorothy stopped, and 
the tears blinded her. 

Whereupon Antrim realized with a pang 
of remorse for his thoughtlessness what 
such an assertion must mean to Will’s 
sister, and he made haste to comfort her. 

‘You mustn’t take it for granted that 
I’m accusing Will. I just leave him out of 
the question altogether, and stick to Brant 
for what I know of him. He wouldn’t do 
such a thing any more than I would.”’ 

Dorothy could not so easily avoid the ap- 
parently inevitable conclusion, but her en- 
thusiasm rose unbidden at the tribute to the 
man she loved. 

‘*T want to think so, too, Harry—oh, so 
much! But papa says he doesn’t deny it.’’ 

‘*No, he doesn’t; and he doesn't affirm 
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it, either. And till he does, I’m not going 
to believe it,’’ said Antrim stoutly. 

At this point in the talk it occurred to 
Dorothy that Antrim was behaving very 
nobly toward his successful rival, and she 
found space to lay a little offering on the 
altar of manly friendship. 

‘It’s very noble of you, Harry, to feel 
that way, after what has happened. I was 
afraid you might perhaps feel just the least 
bit vindictive.” 

‘‘Vindictive? You don’t know what I 
owe him, Dorothy. It’s a bigger debt than 
I ever owed any one before, and I’d pay 
it if it took the last thing I have in the 
world.”’ 

“T’m afraid it has taken the thing you 
valued most, hasn’t it?’’ said Dorothy, with 
heartfelt sympathy. ‘‘ Poor Isabel! It’s 
a dreadful blow for her—and she takes it so 
strangely.’’ 

Antrim was properly mystified, but he 
got no further than to say, ‘‘ Isabel? I’m 
afraid I don’t quite understand.”’ 

‘« Surely she has told you !”’ said Dorothy, 
who could not imagine anything like du- 
plicity on the part of her outspoken sister. 

Now Isabel had told him but one thing 
of any considerable importance, and An- 
trim’s mind naturally reverted to that. 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ he rejoined, trying to speak 
lightly ; ‘‘she gave me my quittance for 
good and all awhile back, but——” 

He was going to add that it is a long lane 
that has no turning, when Dorothy inter- 
rupted him. 

‘‘T knew she would tell you first—and 
now this dreadful thing has come _ be- 
tween them. Harry, I believe it will kill 
her if she loses him now; she is acting so 
strangely that I tremble for her reason!”’ 

Antrim throttled a wild impulse to give 
place to madness, and forced himself to say 
quite calmly, ‘‘Then she has told you— 
that—that she loves brant ?’’ 

Dorothy thought it no time for half con- 
fidences. ‘‘ Yes; and that isn’t the worst 
of it. She sent him away because—because 
she didn’t know her own heart, I suppose. 
I told her he’d come back—and now he 
never can. Isn’t it too pitiful ?”’ 

Antrim thought it was—in more senses 
than one. More than that, it was incredi- 
ble, or rather it would be apart from 
Dorothy’s positive assertion. Could he 
have been so purblind as not to see what 
was going on before his very eyes? 
Reason said no, but an error, once endowed 
with the breath of life, is sure to find plenty 
to feed upon. The atoms of corroborative 
evidence began to assemble quickly, with 
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Dorothy’s declaration for a nucleus. This 
was why Brant had been so sure that he 
knew Isabel’s preference—and he had been 
mistaken, after all. This was why he had 
stopped going to the Langfords’, and why he 
had been so quick to deny even the hint of 
a love affair with Dorothy. And Isabel— 
had she not steadily refused to tell him in so 
many words that she did not love any one 
else? 

Antrim called himself havd names under 
his breath, and in the first fush of the new 
misery would have been glad to be able to 
charge his friend with insincerity. He saw 
the injustice of that in time to fight it, and 
rancor gave place to admiration. How un- 
selfishly Brant had effaced himself, and how 
quick he had been to succor and to offer com- 
fort and countenance to his rivai! That, 
too, seemed incredible, even to Brant’s best 
friend, but since incredible things had be- 
come the order of the day, it was quite in 
keeping with all the other happenings of a 
time which was hopelessly out of joint. So 
Antrim told himself, with what resignation 
he could command; but for all that, this 
latest buffet of misfortune was as a bolt 
from the blue, and he staggered under it, 
reeling, though not toward the abyss, 
since he had lately had his lesson and 
profited by it. 

While he was trying to face the necessity 
of discussing this newest phase of the many 
sided problem with becoming stoicism, a 
car overtook them and the talk was at an 
end. By the time they had reached the 
crossing nearest the mission school he had 
fought and won his battle—the hardest, 
and, as it chanced, the most unnecessary, 
that had ever been thrust upon him—and 
was ready with an assurance of good faith 
which was quite as sincere as it was costly. 

‘‘We mustn’t be discouraged, and we 
must just go on hoping against hope,’’ he 
said, taking Dorothy’s hand at parting. 
“It’s a fearful tangle, and I can’t begin to 
see the end of it yet, but you can count on 
one thing, what one man can do to help 
Brant will be done. You’ve told me some 
things that I didn’t know before, but I 
shall work all the harder for knowing them; 
and if—if you think it will do any good, you 
may tell Isabel that.’’ 

He left her at that and went to his office; 
and by the time he had begun to dull the 
keen edge of the new trouble on the grind- 
stone of business, the door opened and 
Forsyth entered. 

‘*Do you allow a man to trespass on Sun- 
day ?’’ he asked, feeling for the latch of the 
gate in the railing. 
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‘‘Sure ; when the man’s as good a friend 
as you are. Come in and sit down.”’ 

“It’s about Brant, or I shouldn’t bother 
you,’’ said the editor, drawing up a chair. 
‘“T’ve been to see him again, and he is 
more obstinate than ever—if that’s possi- 
ble. Hesaid you were there yesterday, and 
I came to see if you had been able to do 
anything with him.’’ 

““T wasn’t.”’ 

“YT was afraid you wouldn’t be. 
you anything new to offer ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘‘Well, I have. It’s pretty plain that 
Brant will hang, lacking counsel, isn’t it?”’ 

‘‘ Plainer than I wish it were.”’ 

‘‘Very good. Now there is just one 
lawyer in Christendom, so far as I know, 
whose services he can’t well refuse.’’ 

‘* And that is——”’ 

‘‘ Judge Langford,’’ said the editor. 

‘* But, good Lord, Forsyth, you're losing 
your grip! Have you forgotten that the 
judge is Will Langford’s father ?”’ 

‘‘T have forgotten nothing. From your 
point of view it would be out of the ques- 
tion, I grant you; but so far as heard from, 
you are the only person who doesn’t believe 
Brant did it. Now I think he did, and the 
judge is quite sure he did; so I can’t see 
what is to prevent his taking the case if he 
chooses to.’’ 

‘Ido. If he should clear Brant it would 
throw the question wide open as to Will— 
you know that.’’ 

‘“He can't clear him—nobody can do 
more than get him a light sentence—but if 
he could, the boy is out of it. You were 
with Jarvis last night, and you know that 
as well as I do.”’ 

‘“ Ves, but——’’ 

‘‘But what? Will you say that the judge 
is an invalid, or that his family connection 
with the affair should exempt him?’’ 

‘“Ye-es; that is about what I was going 
to say.”’ 

““Waiving the first objection—the judge 
isa good deal better than a sick man—the 
second is precisely the reason why he should 
offer his services ; why he must offer them.’’ 

‘* How so?”’ 

“Because the thing happened while 
Brant was in the service of his family. You 
know what I mean.’’ 

“‘T do, but I’d like to know how you 
found it out.’’ 

Forsyth laughed. ‘‘You’ve forgotten 
that you told Jarvis the whole story last 
night. But no matter about that; don’t 
you see the necessity now?’’ 

‘* Yes ; but supposing the judge doesn’t?” 


Have 
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‘‘He must be made to feel his responsi- 
bility ; and that brings me up to date. You 
know him well; can’t you undertake to en- 
list him ?’’ 

‘‘Frankly, I can’t—and you have given 
the reason; I know him too well. He has 
been a second father to me since my own 
died.”’ 

‘All right ; I didn’t know,”’ said the ed- 
itor, rising. ‘‘Somebody’s got it to do, 
and I thought perhaps you might be able 
to doit best.’’ 

‘*Who else did you have in mind?”’ 

‘‘ Nobody ; I’m going to tackle him my- 
self, and at once.”’ 

Sous”? 

‘Yes; why not? I know the facts, and 
not being a personal friend, I shan’t 
scruple to use them. I’m going over there 
now ; will you go along?”’ 

‘‘Not unless you make a point of it; I 
should only hamper you.’”’ 

‘*T don’t. It’s Number Sixteen, isn’t it ?’’ 

“Ves; Altamont Terrace. Don’t be too 
savage with im, Forsyth; he has had lots 
of grief lately.’’ 

‘‘He’ll have more if he shirks in this 
case; but I won’t be any harsher than I 
have to be.’’ 

Half an hour later Forsyth rang the bell 
at Number Sixteen, and sent his card to the 
judge, who presently received him in the 
library. 

‘“‘Tam glad to see you, Mr. Forsyth,’’ he 
said, shaking hands cordially with the edi- 
tor. ‘‘No, don’t apologize for coming ; be 
seated.’’ 

Forsyth took the proffered chair, and 
plunged at once into his errand. 

‘‘ It’s about Brant, as you will infer. Yes- 
terday you asked me to try again to make 
him listen to reason in the matter of em- 
ploying counsel. I have tried—thrice—and 
have failed.”’ 

‘Does he still decline to give the reason 
of his refusal ?”’ 

‘* He does;”’ 

“‘I suppose he is aware of the probable 
consequences ?”’ 

‘* As well as we are.”’ 

‘“H’m; that is bad. Have you anything 
to suggest, Mr. Forsyth?” 

‘“Yes. There is one person whose services 
he cannot well decline.’’ 

‘‘There is? And who is this person ?”’ 

“Yourself.” 

The judge rose quickly and went to the 
window, turning his back upon his visitor. 
It was five full minutes before he spoke 
again, and the editor waited patiently. 

“I can scarcely believe you know what 
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you ask, Mr. Forsyth,” said the judge, at 
length, coming slowly back to his chair. 
‘« If the circumstances were different—if my 
own son were not unfortunately involved— 
I should be the first to volunteer.’’ 

‘* My dear sir, that is precisely the reason 
why you should volunteer,’’ said Forsyth 
firmly. ‘Bear with me a moment while I 
show you how the matter presents itself to 
an unbiased outsider. Your son absents 
himself, and, knowing his habits, you and 
the other members of the family are justly 
anxious. In response to a request from one 
of your daughters——”’ 

‘‘Pardon me, but how did you learn 
that ?” 

‘Indirectly, from Miss Dorothy herself. 
As I wassaying, in response to this request, 
my friend undertakes the not unhazardous 
task of finding and rescuing your son. He 
does the first, and in trying to do the second 
commits a crime, which, account for it as 
you may, would not have been committed 
at that time and place if Brant had been 
less willing to help you and yours. Under 
these circumstances, the least you can do for 
ny friend isto defend him. No one else can 
do it as well; your very presence in court 
as his counsel may save his life. Ask your- 
self the question seriously, Judge Langford, 
and if your own sense of justice will allow 
you to refuse, I have nothing more to say.”’ 

The judge leaned back in his chair and 
stared absently at the handful of fire in the 
grate. Forsyth’s appeal reopened the ques- 
tion which he thought he had settled defi- 
nitely the day before, and the arguments 
for and against began once more to marshal 
themselves for a fiercer conflict. Before 
the battle joined, he made one more effort 
to postpone it. ’ 

“You ignore the fact that I might end 
by directing suspicion against my own son, 
Mr. Forsyth.”’ 

“I do. I ignore everything but justice 
and a just man’s obligations.’’ 

The fight was on, and the judge got up 
to pace the floor with his hands behind 
him and his head bowed. Forsyth had told 
‘him no new thing; his duty had been clear 
enough from the moment of Dorothy’s con- 
fession. But the frankness of the editor’s 
appeal—the grave ruthlessness with which 
he held the question up as a thing to be de- 
cided apart from personal considerations; a 
thing affecting justice, and honor, and up- 
rightness—this touched him very nearly. 

But opposed to this, his fatherhood rose 
up in sorrowful protest, pleading as only 
paternal love can plead for the supremacy 
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over all abstract dogma of whatsoever kind 
and degree. The struggle was long and 
bitter ; and seeing the story of the conflict 
writing itself in deeply graven lines upon 
the judge’s face ashe paced back and forth, 
Forsyth had to harden his heart more than 
once while he awaited the outcome. ‘‘It is 
the father and the man, but the man will 
win,’’ he said to himself; and as he prophe- 
sied, so it came to pass. 

‘“You have won your cause, Mr. For- 
syth.’’ The judge spoke abruptly, stopping 
in front of the editor’s chair. ‘‘Go you to 
the young man and tender him my services, 
and let me know if he will accept them.”’ 

Forsyth sprang to his feet and wrung the 
elder man’s hand gratefully. ‘‘ God bless 
you, Judge angford—it’s a noble thing for 
you todo! Don’t think for a moment that 
I undervalue the cost. And now let me tell 
you something that will make your task 
easier. One of my young men made some 
experiments last night in the card room at 
the Osirian. The result proved conclusively 
that the shot was fired from the doorway 
—that it could not have been fired from the 
chair in which your son was sitting.’’ 

‘““Thank God for that !’’ exclaimed the 
judge fervently, adding quickly, ‘‘but I’m 
glad you withheld that—glad you gave me 
an opportunity to give of my best. You 
will see Brant at once ?”’ 

Forsyth hesitated. ‘‘As my _ friend’s 
friend, I am entirely at your service; but 
don’t you think it would be better if you 
were to go to him unannounced? ”’ 

The judge thought about it for a moment. 
“In view of his singular obstinacy, perhaps 
it would. It is worth trying; I will go to- 
morrow morning.’’ 

‘‘Thank you,”’ said Forsyth, rising to go. 
“‘T presume I need not say that we have 
little time to lose ; the grand jury meets to- 
morrow, and Brant will probably be indicted 
during the week.”’ 

‘*So I have been informed. No matter; 
we shall be diligent. If the young man 
will only confide in me we may be able to 
discover something which will serve to—to 
palliate his crime.”’ 

The judge went to the door with the vis- 
itor, and, as Forsyth took his leave, asked 
a single question. 

‘‘ There is no shadow of doubt in your 
mind, is there, Mr. Forsyth?—as to his 
guilt, I mean.” 

‘*None whatever,’’ rejoined the editor 
sorrowfully ; and he went his way saddened 
by the thought that hecould answer no 
otherwise. 


(70 be continued.) 
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IlI.—THE LEES. 


FAMOUS VIRGINIA FAMILY WHOSE 


THE 


SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN 


HAVE HELPED TO 


MAKE THREE CENTURIES OF THE OLD DOMINION’S HISTORY—ITS PROMI- 


NENCE IN COLONIAL DAYS, 


IN THE REVOLUTION, AND IN THE 


ANNALS OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


N the year 1641, when Sir 
William Berkeley came to 
the colony of Virginia to 

govern in the name of His 
Majesty Charles the First, he 
brought with him many Eng- 
lish cavaliers, anxious to try 
their fortunes inthe new world. 
One of these was Richard Lee, 
gentleman, of Shropshire, a 
warm friend of the doughty 
governor. He proceeded to 
York County, and took up his 
residence near Green Spring, 
Berkeley’s home. 

This Richard Lee of 1641 
was the descendant of a long 
line of Lees in Eng- 
land, many of whom 
were knights. The 
founder of the family 
was Launcelot Lee, or 
de Lee, who came 
over with William the 
Conqueror, and so dis- 
tinguished himself at 
the battle of Hastings 
that the king reward- 
ed him with large es- 
tates in Essex. A lit- 
tle more than a cen- 
tury later Lionel Lee 
fought with Richard 
Coeur de Lion in the 
Holy Land, and dis- 
played such valor at 
the taking of Acre 
that he was made Earl 
of Litchfield, and an estate was 
given him, which he called Ditch- 
ley. The armor worn by the gal- 
lant crusader may still be seen in 
the Horse Armory of the Tower of 
London. The banners of two Lees 
who were knights companions of 
the Garter, surmounted by their 





See 


coat of arms, are preserved in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor Castle. 

As the representative of an old English 
family, it is not strange that Richard Lee 
should have become a man of mark in the 
Virginia colony. He was a loyal ‘* king’s 
man,’’ and received grants of land from 
Berkeley and succeeding colonial gover- 
From time to time he held the po- 
sitions of burgess, justice, secretary of 
state, and member of the king’s council. 
He is described as being six feet in height, 
with a handsome face denoting spirit and 
enterprise, and ‘‘very generous in his 
treatment of others, especially those de- 
pendent upon him ’’—a trait which is char- 
acteristic of his descendants to this day. 


nors, 





Richard Lee, Founder of the Lee Family in Virginia. 


Published by the courtesy of De, Edinnnd Jenninus Lee. 
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Ann, Wife of the First Richard Lee. 


Published by the courtesy of Dre Edmund Jennings Lee 


Richard Lee and his sons owned many 
plantations in the ‘‘ Northern Neck ’’ of 
Virginia’ which they named Stratford, 
Ditchley, Lee Hall, Langley, and Coton 
after family estates in England. In 1663, 
after a life of devotion to his king 
and service to his country, the head 
of the house was gathered to his 
fathers, and his son, another Richard, 
succeeded him. 

From this time the family divides 
into three distinct branches — the 
Stratford line, founded by Richard 
Lee, Jr. ; the Ditchley line, by Han- 
cock Lee ; and the Cobb’s Hall line, 
by Charles Lee, the youngest son. 
Though the latter line has had many 
members well known in their native 
State, we can here deal only with the 
Stratford line, as the eldest and most 
prominent. 

The second Richard Lee was born 
in Virginia in 1647, and was sent to 
England to get his education at Ox- 
ford, after the most approved fashion 
of the English gentlemen of the day. 
He was a quiet, scholarly man, who 
wrote Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but 
notwithstanding his studious tastes 
he took an active part in the legisla- 
tion of the colony. The royal com- 
missioners, in their report of Octo- 
ber 15, 1677, speak of ‘* Major Rich- 


ard Lee, a loyal, discreet person, 





worthy of the place to which he was 
lately advanced of being one of His Ma- 
jestie’s Council.’’ Like his father, he was 
a close friend of Sir William Berkeley, 
and during Nathaniel Bacon’s rebellion 
against the governor Richard Tee was seized 
and imprisoned for seven weeks by Berke- 
ley’s enemies. He married in 1674 Lietitia 
Corbin, whose tombstone—after the manner 
of tombstones—describes her as ‘‘a most 
affectionate mother, distinguished by piety 
towards God, charity to the poor, and kind- 
ness to all.’’ She died in 1706, eight years 
before her husband. They had many 
children—six sons and a daughter; this 
daughter, Ann, married Colonel William 
Fitzhugh, and in her will left to her only 
son, Henry, ‘‘imy grandfather Corbyn’s 
wedding ring.’’ From Ann Fitzhugh was 
descended Mary Custis, the wife of Robert 
Hy. Wee. 

One of the positions held by the second 
Richard Lee was that of naval officer and 
receiver of Virginia duties for the Potomac 
River. When too old to continue to act in 
this capacity, Governor Spotswood spoke 
of him as ‘‘a gentleman of as fair character 
as any in the country,’’ and as a reward of 
merit bestowed the office on one of his six 
sons, 

Of these six sons the historian is con- 
cerned with two—Thomas, the fifth, and 





Thomas Lee, President of the Council of Virginia. 


Published by the eonrtesy of Dry Edunnd Jennings Lee. 
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Henry, the sixth. Thomas Lee played an 
important part in the annals of Virginia, 
and for many years held office as president 
of the king’s council and commander in 
chief of the colony. His portrait, in the 
president’s official wig, still hangs at Strat- 
ford, hisold home in Westmoreland County. 

In 1744, difficulties having arisen with 
the Iroquois about land west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, Sir William Gooch, then 
governor of Virginia, appointed Thomas 
ee and William Beverley commissioners 
to treat with the Indians. An interesting 
account of their journey from Stratford to 
Philadelphia is found in the diary of their 
secretary, a Scotchman, named William 
Black. 

Thursday, May 17, 1744. 

This morning, at nine of the clock, in com- 
pany with the Hon’ble Commissioners and the 
Gentlemen of their Levees, I embarked on 
Board the Margaret Yacht lying off Stratford 
on Potomac, and about ten minutes after was 
under sail, one Jack Ensign and Pennon flying. 
After the vessel had got way, with the trum- 
pet we hailed the company (who came to the 
water side to see Us on Board) with a Fare 
You Well, who returned ‘the compliment, 
wishing us a Good Voyage and Safe Return, 
for which, on the part of the company, I gave 
them Thanks with the discharge of -one 
Blunderbuss. 

At Annapolis they were royally treated 
by the ‘‘ gentlemen of distinction ,of that 





The Second Richard Lee. 


Published ly the curtesy of Dre Edmund Jennings Le. 
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Wife of tne Second Richard Lee. 


Published by the courtesy of Dr. Edmund Jennings Lee. 


Laetitia 


’ 


who met and welcomed them 
2tst, Mr. 


Province,’ 
at the landing place.. On the 
Black writes : 

At Night, His Excellency the Governor for 
the Entertainment of the Commissioners gave 
a Ball in the Council Room, where 
most of the Ladies of any note in the 
town was present and made a very 
splendent appearance. In a_ back 
room from that where they Danced 
was several sorts of Wines, Punch and 





Arms of the Virginia Lees. 


Published by the courtesy of the Virginia Historical Society, 
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Charles Lee. Attorney General of tne United Stat 
Published f 
Sweetmeats. In this room those that were not 


engaged in any Dancing match might either 
employ themselves at Cards, Dice and Back- 
gammon, or with a cheerful Glass. The Ladies 
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Mrs, Charles Lee, 


vania, they ‘* were welcomed into the Pro- 
vince with a Bowl of fine Lemon Punch big 
enough to have swimmed half a dozen of 


voung Geese."’ The conference with the 





Lee 


t Stuart, ov 


was so very agreeable, and seemed so intent 
that we might have imagined they had some 
Design on the Virginians ! 

Thus it continued, feasting and festivities 
atevery stopping place. At Chester, Pennsy- 


Lignt Horse Harry’’) 


ned hy General GW OL 


Indians, which took place at Lancaster, 
ended successfully, all the company drink- 
ing the health of the ‘‘ great King of Eng- 
land ** and the Six Nations, with three loud 
huzzahs. As a result of this treaty the 
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Virginians received the right of settling the 
land west of the mountains as far as the 
Ohio River. 

‘* President Lee,’’ as he was known in 
colonial parlance, exercised princely hos- 
pitality at Stratford. About 1735 the origi- 
nal house was burned to the ground. 
Thomas Lee was so popular that when the 
news of his loss reached Williamsburg 
a subscription was taken up to assist him in 
rebuilding, which was headed by the gov- 
ernor with a handsome sum. It isalso said 
—though this seems doubtful—that Caro- 














Richard Henry Lee, Signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


From a portrait lianed by his descendant, Mrs. Henrietta Lee ¢ 


governor of the colony. In 1750 he was 
appointed governor—the first time a native 
Virginian had received such an honor—but 
he died just before his commission reached 
him. 

High as was the repute of Thomas Lee, 
he was eclipsed by his six brilliant sons. 
John Adams wrote of them as ‘‘ that band 
of brothers, intrepid and unchangeable. 
Thomas Ludwell Lee, on whose 





Arthur Lee, American Commissioner to France. 


From a miniature painted in i790 by Jonathan Trumbull, and owned 
hu Yale University. 


line, George II’s queen, sent him a present 
amounting to eighty thousand dollars out 
of her private purse, ‘The house was re- 
built more handsomely than before, with 
walls two and a half feet thick, and con- 
taining nearly a hundred rooms. 
‘Thomas Lee married Hannah, daughter 
of Colonel Philip Ludwell by his second 
wife (the first having been the far famed 
Lady Berkeley). The Gentleman's Mag- 
azine for May, 1750, published two col- 
umns of a monody as a ‘ Tribute to the 
Memory of a Most tender Mother, the 
Hon. Mrs. Hannah Lee’’: 
Ye Husbands and ye Children come and 
mourn 
The Fondest Wife and Mother in her Urn! 
Ye Kindred, Friends, ye Virtue Lovers all, 
Oh let ye Pearly Drops in Torrents fall ; 
Nor to my Wretched Grot will I return 
Till I have taught the Hardest Heart to 
Mourn! 





Rs. Francis Lightfoot Lee, Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Thomas Lee was for some time acting Published by the conrtesy of Dr, Edmund Jennings Lee. 
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Robert E. Lee as a Lieutenant in the Army. 


Photographed by Cook, Richmond, from a portrait made about i835. 


praises Chancellor Wythe delighted to 
dwell, who has often said tome that Thomas 
Lee is the most popular man in Virginia, 
and the delight of the eyes of every Vir- 





ginian, but who would not engage 
in public life; Richard Henry 
Lee, whose merits are known and 
acknowledged and need no illus- 
tration from me; Frances Light- 
foot Lee, a man of great reading 
well understood, and of inflexible 
perseverance in the cause of his 
country ; William Lee, who aban- 
doned an advantageous establish- 
ment in England from attachment 
to his country, and was able and 
faithful in her service; Arthur 
Lee, a man of whom I cannot 
think without emotion, too honest, 
upright, and faithful to be popu- 
fat.” 

When the famous Westmoreland 
Declaration protesting against the 
Stamp Act was drawn up, in 1765, 
four of the brothers signed their 
names, the list being headed in 
bold characters by Richard Henry 
Lee. Richard Henry and Francis 
Lightfoot also signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Lees— 
if we except the cousins, Jolin and 
Samuel Adams of Boston—being 
the only family in the United 
States which can boast twosigners. 

30th were born at Stratford, in the 
same room, which seventy five years later 
was the birthplace of Robert E. Lee. 

Only a mile away was the home of George 
Washington. He and Richard Henry, being 


Recumbent Statue of General Robert E. Lee, by Valentine. 


In the Washington and Lee Chapel, Lexington, Virginia. 
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of nearly the same age—the Father of his sometimes without missing a word. Ma says 
Country was the younger by a month—were I may go to see you and stay all day next 
great friends. When they were nine years week if it be not rainy. I have a little piece 


. . . > 7¢ > Hic wu ave > but I 
old little Lee wrote to his playmate, with of poetry about the picture you gave me, but 
i : a? mustn't tell you who wrote the poetry. 

fine scorn of punctuation : s 














Monunent to General Robert E. Lee, in Richmond. 


From a photograph by Cook, Richmond, 


Pa brought me two pretty books full of pic- G. W.’s compliments to R. H. I, 
tures he got them in Alexandria. . . cousin And likes his book full well, 
bids me send you one of them it has a picture Henceforth will count him his friend 
of an elefant and a little indian boy on his back And hopes many happy days he may spend 


like uncle jo’s sam pa says if I learn my task 
good he will let uncle jo bring me to see you 
will you ask your mato let you come to see me. 


Your good friend, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


RICHARD HENRY LEE. According to the old custom of the family, 

To this the future leader of soldiers and Richard Henry Lee was sent to England te 
statesmen replied : be educated. Strange to say, he came back 
Deas Dickey: afire with republican views, and entering 


I thank you very much forthe pretty picture public life early, was an ardent co-worker 
you gave me. I can read three or four pages With Patrick Henry and Jefferson. He was 
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Mary Custis, Wife of General Robert E. Lee 


Published bv the courtesn of Dr. Ednund Jennin 


prominent in the Virginia house of bur- 
gesses, and later in the Continental Con- 
gress, to which he was elected in 1774. He 
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is described as being tall and well pro- 
portioned, with a noble countenance. 
Having lost the use of one of his hands, 
he kept it always bound in a silk hand- 
kerchief, but gesticulated with the 
other to such good purpose that he was 
termed ‘‘the gentleman of the silver 
hand.’’ 

It was Richard Henry Lee who, on 
the 7th of June, 1776, laid before Con- 
gress the stirring resolution *‘ that these 
united colonies are and of right ought 
to be free and independent States ; that 
all political connection between them 
and Great Britain is and ought to he 
totally absolved.”’ 

Of Richard Henry Lee’s five broth- 
ers, William Lee represented the 
United States at the courts of Vienn 
and The Hague. He married his cous- 
in, Hannah Philippa Ludwell, who 
brought him the Green Spring manor 
house. Francis Lightfoot Lee, already 
mentioned as a signer of the Declara- 
tion, and Philip Ludwell Lee, helped 
to found the town of Leesburg, which 
was named after them. The former was 
elected to the Continental Congress on 
the reconunendation of the veteran lead- 
er of Virginia liberalism, George Mason. 

Arthur Lee, the youngest brother, 
born in 1740, was sent to the famous Eng- 
lish school at Eton, and afterwards studie«l 
medicine at Edinburgh. Upon his gradu- 





General Robert E. Lee’s Office at Lexington. 


it was used by General Lee 


The room remains today just as 
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General Robert E. Lee and His Horse ‘' Traveler, 


ation, he wrote a prize thesis so brilliant 
that the university ordered it published. et, 
Dr. Lee also wrote a forcible ‘‘ Appeal to 
the English Nation,’’ which was for some 
time attributed to Lord Chatham. In the 
spring of 1775 he was commissioned by the 
lord mayor and aldermen of London to 
write a remonstrance to the king against 
the colonial policy of his ministers. A copy “ 
of this was sent to the American Congress, 
and a committee, with Richard Henry Leeas 
chairman, was appointed to draw up a reply. 
Each brother was ignorant of the part taken 
by the other in this transaction, until they 
met years later. Throughout the Revo- 
lutionary war, Arthur Lee remained in 
Europe, doing valuable service to the Amer- 
ican cause, and obtaining sympathy and 
assistance for the infant republic. He was 
appointed commissioner to France, and also 
conducted important negotiations with Hol- 
land, Spain, and Prussia. After the con- 
clusion of peace he returned to America, 
where he died unmarried in 1792. 

From Thomas Lee and his six famous 
sons we revert to his brother Henry, son of 
the second Richard Lee. It was Henry Lee 
whom Governor Spottswood appointed to 
succeed his father as naval officer of the 
Potomac. Though he held several promi- : 
nent offices, he took small part in public Genera! Robert E. Lee's Residence in Richmond, Now the 
affairs, his life being that of a student. He Headquarters of the Virginia Historical Society. 
married Mary Bland, a descendant of Theo- 
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Menokin, an Old Lee Home. 


Drawn by J. M. Gleeson from a photograph loaned by the 4 resent owner of Menokin, Cazenove G. Lee. 


dorick Bland of Westover, and left three 
sons, all of whom were members of the 
colonial house of burgesses. One of them, 
Henry Lee, his father’s namesake, was also 
county lieutenant of Westmoreland, and was 
active in that capacity during the Revolu- 


43 SS 
General W. H, Fitzhugh Lee. 
Published by the courtesy of Dr. Edmund Jennings Lee. 





tion ; but he is chiefly known as the father 
of Charles Lee, Washington’s attorney 
general, and of the dashing ‘ Light Horse 
Harry.”’ 

The latter, third Henry in direct descent, 
distinguished himself at Princeton, where 
he graduated in 1773. In those days 
a young man of position usually took 
a trip abroad, after completing his 
education. Young Lee prepared to 
do this, but was prevented by the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary war. 
Though only nineteen years of age, 
he promptly raised a company of 
militia, and joined the patriots’ army 
soon after the fight at Lexington. 
He was a great favorite of Washing- 
ton, for whom he always cherished 
an ardent devotion. He was speedily 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, and ‘‘ Lee’s legion,’”’ the in- 
dependent corps of light cavalry 
which he commanded, became famed 
for the dash and bravery of its officers 
and men. In 1779, at the head of 
three hundred men, he captured the 
British fort at Paulus Hook—now 
Jersey City—taking a hundred and 
sixty prisoners, at a loss of but two 
killed and three wounded. For this 
Congress presented him witha medal, 
publicly thanked him, and made him 
a major commandant. At another 
time, in a small house near the ene- 
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mies’ line, with only ten men, he was 
surrounded by a troop of two hundred 
horse, but succeeded in repulsing 
them after a bloody encounter. 

It may be worth while to mention 
that General Charles Lee of the Revo- 
lutionary service, the officer whom 
Washington courtmartialed for diso- 
bedience of orders during the battle 
of Monmouth, bore no relationship to 
the Virginia Lees, and must not be 
confounded with Light Horse Harry. 
At the time of the campaign in New 
Jersey, the latter was serving in the 
South, under General Greene, who 
repeatedly praised the dashing cavalry 
commander as one of his most valued 
lieutenants. 

At the close of the war, Colonel Lee 
went on furlough to Virginia, where 
he witnessed the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, and was shortly afterward mar- 
ried to his cousin, Matilda Lee, there- 
by acquiring the family seat of Strat- 








ford. During Washington’s Presi- — - ; ij 
dency he was appointed a major Mrs. Mary Tabb Lee, Widow of General W. H. F. Lee. 
general, and was thrice elected to the Frond dipkilommanhiby Saronws Ne aikirk: 


governorship of his State. He wasa 

member of Congress in 1799, when Wash- — war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
ington died, and was the author of the reso- his countrymen.”’ 

lutions officially announcing that event, in Henry Lee was twice married. He had 
which occur the oft quoted words ‘first in four children by his first wife, and six by 
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Ravensworth, Fairfax County, Virginia—the Old Fitzhugh Place, Afterwards ths Home of General W. H. F. Lee. 
Drawn by J. M. Gleeson Jrom a photograph, 
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his second, Ann Hill Carter, of Shirley. Of 
his seven sons only four grew to manhood. 
He died in Georgia at the home of his old 
commander, General Greene, March 25, 
1818, when his youngest son, Robert Ea- 
ward, was eleven years old. 
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of the hour. Mrs. Henry A. Wise remem- 
bers being present at a grand dinner given 
in his honor, at which General Scott, with 
twinkling eyes, proposed the toast, ‘‘ Robert 
FE. Lee, God bless him! Wounded by a 
thousand bullets on the field of Chapultepec, 





Mrs. Fitzhugh Lee. 


From a photograph by Miley, Lecington, 


The life of Robert E. Lee is so engraved 
on the nation’s history that, as Dr. Henry 
M. Field has said, ‘the world knows it by 
heart.’? In 1829 he graduated at West 
Point, and two years later was married to 
Mary, daughter of George Washington 
-arke Custis. The war with Mexico gave 
him opportunity to distinguish himself, and 
on his return the young officer was the idol 


Stratford, Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. 

Built by Thomas Leoe—the Birthplace of General 

Robert E. Lee. 


and wouldn't die!’ Scott was always a 
warm admirer of Robert Lee, and consi- 
dered him the most brilliant soldier living, 
not only in America but in the world. 

His career in the civil war is a matter of 
history. At its close he accepted the presi- 


dency of the Washington College at Lex- 
ington, Virginia, which place he held until 
his death. 


He lies buried in the college 
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chapel, built during his incumbency, and 
over him is the simple inscription : 
ROBERT EDWARD LEE. 
Born January 19th, 1807, 
Died October 12th, 1870. 

‘““That is all,’? as Dr. Field says, ‘‘ but 
it is enough; the rest may be 
left to the eternal judgment of 
history.”’ 

General Lee left five children, 
his sons being W. Custis, 
W. H. Fitzhugh, and Robert E. 
Lee. The first named attained 
the rank of major general in the 
Confederate army, and _ suc- 
ceeded his father as president of 
the Lexington college, now 
called Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 

W. H. Fitzhugh Lee (famil- 
iarly called ‘‘Rooney’’), the 
second son, was born at Arling- 
ton in 1837, and though edu- 
cated at Harvard was appointed 
lieutenant in the army at the 
personal request of General 
Scott. After seeing service in 
the West he returned to Virginia, 
where he settled as a planter on 
the old Custis estate, ‘‘ White 
House,’’ the scene of George 
Washington’s marriage to the 
widow Custis. During the civil! 
war, ‘‘Rooney’’ Lee served in 
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every grade from captain to major general. 
He was also three times elected to Congress. 
He was twice married, first to Miss Charlotte 
Wickham and afterwards to Miss Mary 
Tabb Bolling. He died at Ravensworth, 
October 15, ISgI. 











Fitzhugh Lee, Ex Governor of Virginia. 
From a photograph by Vernon, Richmond, 
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Robert E., the youngest son, now a resi- 
dent of Washington, was also a Confederate 
soldier when a mere boy. The story is told 
that at Antietam the battery in which he was 
serving—the Rockbridge Artillery—dashed 
past the spot where General Lee sat on 
horseback, looking over the wide field of 


TIVO SONGS. 


commander during the civil war, and who 
has since been Governor of Virginia, is a 
nephew of General Robert E. Lee. His 
father was Sydney Smith Lee, third son of 
Light Horse Harry by his second marriage, 
and for more than thirty years an officer in 
the United States navy. 





General G. W. Custis Lee. 


From a photograph by Miley, Levington. 


battle. Young Robert Lee rode on a gun 
carriage, black with the grime and powder 
of a long day’s fight. As he went by, the 
son, a gunner, gave a soldier’s salute to his 
father, commander in chief of the army. 
The incident illustrates the fact that General 
Lee’s sons had to win their own way to the 
front. 

Fitzhugh Lee, who was a famous cavalry 


In the annals of our country there is 
scarcely an instance where prominence in 
the past has been wedded to distinction in 
the present asin the records of this ‘ first 
family of Virginia.’’ In three centuries 
of American history the Lees have rendered 
such service to their native State that the 
record of Virginia would indeed be incom- 
plete without their name. 


Virginia Cousins. 


TWO SONGS. 


I SANG a song for all the world to hear ; 


It rose and fell, and reached no listening ear. 


I sang again, for my own heart alone ; 


The earth resounded with the mighty tone. 


Kent Knowlton. 




















E came where clustered jonquils drowsily 
Bent to their mirror’d image in a stream, 
PWal€ veiled, like spirit fares in a Dream, 
And fairer far than fair reality ; 
So fell to bistons of old Thessaly — 
atehed dryads Mit through every sinuous beam 
Cleabing the shadotuy bert; slim naiads gleam 
From silvery waters ; and swift oreads fee 
Athwart Dun mountain slopes at eventide, 
E satu, as in a trance, Narcissus there 
Lean to his peerless semblance, yearning cved, 
And Heard sad Echo's love impassioned plaint, 
Fraught with the dolor of Her long despair, 
Fall like a Distant meteor, flect and faint. 


Bessie Gray. 
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THE HEROINE OF “SHORE ACRES.”’ 
Grace Filkins, who has been what Mr. 
Herne calls his ‘ideal Nel/ Berry” in ** Shore 
Acres” for two years, is probably spending her 
last season on the stage. Her approaching 





pany. Like Modjeska, she is Polish. She is 
also a Jewess, her father being a rabbi. Sheis 
of apeculiartype, with black eyes and red hair 
—a combination that makes hera very striking 
stage figure. She has acted with the Daly 


Grace Filkins. 


by Morrison, Chicago, 


marriage to Lieutenant Commander Marix, of 
the United States Navy, has just been an- 
nounced. 

Mrs. Filkins was the original Josephine in 
the juvenile ‘ Pinafore’? company which was 
started by Haverly. Whenshe was stilla mere 
child she married, and retired from the stage 
until after her husband’s death. For some 
time she was a member of Modjeska’s com- 


From a photograph 


company, and has created several comedy 


parts. 
When that great money earner, ‘‘ Shore 
Acres,’”’? was first produced at McVicker’s 


Theater, Chicago, in May, 1892, it was called 
“Shore Acres’ Subdivision.’?’ Mr. MecVicker 
soon changed the name to ‘‘ Uncle Nat,”’ but 
it was plain ‘Shore Acres’? when it became 
the talk of the town in Boston and started on a 
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Miss Mary Hampton. 


From « photograph by Chickering, Boston. 
Photograph by ‘ 


earecr of prosperity to which the end has not 
yet been placed. 





HARD WORKED SUCCESSES. 

The value of a thing is doubled by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining it. To make his theater a 
success, a manager must be able to fill it by 
announcing that it is already full. In other 
words, there are for the public’s entertainers 
no easy going, half way reckonings of pros- 
perity. If a new piece does not become town 
talk, it is counted a failure, and is run at a loss 
until a substitute can be obtained. Hence the 
reluctance of managers to give upa good thing, 
and the duplication of companies to play it 
in several parts of the country simultane- 
ously. “Charley’s Aunt,’ “Trilby,’ “‘ Sow- 


ing the Wind,”’ are among the recent examples 
of duplicated successes. Our portrait of Mary 
Hampton shows an actress who has become 
closely identified with Rosamond in the last 
named. For two seasons she has played the réle 
on tour, and everywhere the critics have praised 
her. It is said that Charles Frohman includes 
her name in his list of the seven best leading 
women on the American stage. 

She is a Southern girl, and ‘‘was almost 
raised on a horse,’ as she puts it herself. Itis 
possible that before long she will head a com- 
pany in name as she now does in fact. 





THE PERSONALITY OF 
To see Duse act is like peering into the pri- 
vacy of some home whose inmates are unaware 


DUSE. 
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that they are being watched. Her artis of the 
sort that does not take into account the pro- 
scenium opening; all the scenes she plays are 
“boxed”? on four sides—at least to her who 
lends them the reality that never before was 
theirs. For as she ignores interviewers and 
press agents, so Duse ignores her audience. 
With her the sinking of personal identity in 
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sufferings. She married a second rate actor, 
and bitterly repented the step. They sepa- 
tated, and he, it is understood, is now in Eng- 
land, while their child, at school in Dresden, 
has never seen her mother act. 

Duse’s health is very precarious. It will be 
remembered that last fall it was stated that her 
present American tour must be abandoned, as 


Eleonora Duse. 


From h 


that of the character portrayed is complete, 
and it is this faculty that gives her a versa- 
tility Bernhardt can never hope to achieve. 
Duse is said to be but thirty six. She looks 
much older. Her hair is turning gray, and her 
eyes have lost their luster. But the woman’s 
life, despite the triumphs it has held, has 
brought her scant happiness. The child of 
strolling Italian players, the story of her youth 
tells of a sorry series of makeshift schemes for 
daily bread. Later on she encountered an ex- 
perience which, if not similar to that of J/a¢gda, 
at least reminds one of that unhappy heroine’s 


» Latest photograph—Copurighted, 1896, bu Aimé Dupont, New York. 


she was not expected to live. And yet she 
does not look delicate; sadness is the predomi- 
nating impression left by her features when in 
repose. According to newspaper reports she 
does not enjoy acting. Here, she gives only 
four performances a week; in Europe, ten a 
month is reported to be the average. 

As to her ability, there is but one opinion. 
Nothing but intrinsic merit of an exceptional 
order would keep on filling a house at three 
dollars a seat with the play spoken ina language 
that nine tenths of the auditors cannot under- 
stand. 
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Juliette Mealy. 


Fron a photograph by Rentlinger, Paris. 


It is announced that Duse will return next 
season to play a Shakspere repertory, with 
English speaking support. Whien sixteen she 
appeared as /u//e/ in Verona, and it was this 
that set her feet in the path which brought her 
to the heights attained thirteen years ago, 
when Rome placed her on the mimic throne 
whereon she wields a scepter to whose suprem- 
acy many lands have since bowed. 

PARIS NOVELTIES. 

Yankees may have invented the “tank 
drama,’’ but it remained for a Frenchman to 
devise realism with a lottery ticket attach- 
ment. At the Théatre de la République, in 


Paris, they have been seriously considering 
the plan of issuing a coupon with each seat 
check, entitling the holder to a chance in a 
drawing to be held on the last night of the run 
of “ Nights on the Boulevard,’ the prize to be 
a great bull, imported from Normandy to fig- 
ure in the piece. And lest the lucky winner 
may feel that he is possessed of a white ele- 
phant, a butcher stands ready to purchase the 
beefy hero for a good round sum. 

We shall hardly borrow this idea from Paris, 
but we are pretty certain to get ‘‘ The Lovers ”’ 
from Sarah Bernhardt’s theater, a play to 
which allusion was made in this department 
last month. It had along run at the Renais- 
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sance, and though audacious in theme—it treats 
of demi mondaine life—cannot well be more so 
than was *‘ The Squire of Dames” in its orig- 
inal state. The thorough purging to which 
this latter play has been subjected seems not 
to have injured its drawing powers, as John 
Drew finds it about the most substantial suc- 
cess he has had. 

The scenic investiture of ‘ The Lovers 
presents some extraordinarily magnificent in- 
teriors, where luxury runs a mad race with 
riot. 

We give herewith the portraits of two clever 
French comediennes, who are among the best 
known of the younger “stage favorites’”’ of 
Paris. Both came to the capital from the 


” 





southern provinces, and each made her début 
about nine years ago. Gérard, who was a 
pupil of the veteran Got at the Conservatoire, 
and who won one of the prizes cf her class, 
has had parts in several of the successful 
coniedies of the last few seasons. Méaly—the 
elder of the two, though she is not yet thirty— 
has played in half a dozen foreign capitals, 
and is beginning to have a European reputa- 
tion. America may be the next world whose 
conquest she will undertake. 


“EL CAPITAN’S’’? WINSOME HEROINE. 
*T want to go on the stage. I can never be 
a Juliet, and I wouldn'tif I could. It isn’t in 
my line, but I'm sure I can do some sort of 
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Edna Waliace Hopper, 


work well and I think you can find out just 
what it is.”’ 

It was this frank avowal that decided Roland 
Reed to give a trial to the tiny San Francisco 
girl of sixteen who came to him with her re- 
quest. And his good judgment was indorsed 
a short time afterwards by ano less competent 
discerner of dramatic ability than Charles 
Frohman, who secured Edna Wallace for his 
new Empire Theater stock company. Her 
delightful comedy passages with Cyril Scott 
in ‘The Girl I Left Behind Me ”’ were potent 
factors in winning for that play a place among 
the three greatest money winners of this half 
decade. 

It was during the run of ‘‘ Panjandrum”’ 
that big De Wolf Hopper wooed, won, and 
transplanted to comic opera the little maid, 
who immediately made herself at home amid 
the strange environment, and proceeded to add 


unnumbered new friends to her numberless 
old ones. It is a pity that ‘* Panjandrum”’ 
did not please the multitude for as long a 
period as ‘* Wang.’’ Mrs. Hopper was alto- 
gether delightful as Pagu/fa, but by the time 
these lines are read she will have been seen in 
“El Capitan,’ Sousa’s new opera, for which, 
at the present writing, most elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made at the Broadway Theater. 
The production of a fresh work by the Hopper 
company is notable in proportion to the in- 
frequency of its occurrence. Additional in- 
terest attaches tothe present occasion, not only 
because of Sousa’s identification with the 
music, but by reason of its being the first 
occasion on which Mrs. Hopper will really 
create a character in opera, Werope Mallow in 
“Dr. Syntax’’ having had a similar réle in 
“ Cinderella at School”’ for its basis. 

Although ‘El Capitan’’ was written some 
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time since, it possesses especial timeliness at 
this period of Cuban talk, as its theme centers 
around the Spanish occupation of Peru. 


AN ARTIST IN MELODRAMA. 

The recent death of Mr. McVicker, the doyen 
of Chicago theater managers, must have awak- 
ened many reminiscences in the mind of one 
who, as a girl of fourteen, made her first 





She was at one time the wife of Colonel Sinn, 
of the Brooklyn Montauk Theater. <A starring 
tour of seven consecutive seasons is one of her 
achievements; also the creation in this country 
of the title réle in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
‘Princess Ida.”’ 





A MUSIC HALL KING. 
It was at a rehearsal of ‘‘ The Duke,”’ a play 


Cora Tanner. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


appearance on the stage as a member of his 
stock company. That her three years at 
McVicker’s were a good training school is 
shown in the excellent work done by Cora 
Tanner today. Although melodrama possesses 
for its portrayers the advantage of broad lines, 
the temptation to exaggerate is ever present. 
Miss Tanner has appeared in ‘‘ Alone in I,on- 
don,” *‘ The War of Wealth,’’ and ‘‘ The Sport- 
ing Duchess,’’ but in them all she keeps her- 
self well in hand, and scores accordingly. 


about to be produced by John Hare. A raw 
hand had just made his exit, after showing 
what he could do with the part that had been 
assigned to him. His face was flushed with 
the consciousness of victory hard won, for it 
was no small task for a beardless youth to 
simulate the actions of an old man past eighty. 
Hare stood in the wings watching him. 

“How was that?’’ inquired the neophyte. 

For an instant Hare could scarcely find 
voice to reply. 
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lrene Vera. 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1895, by Napoleon Sarony, New York, 


“Great heavens, you blithering idiot,’’ he 
finally managed to gasp, ‘‘ what were you try- 
ing to do?” . 

“To give as good a picture as I could of an 
octogenarian.”’ 

““A what?’’ fairly roared Hare. ‘Why, 
man, the character you’re down for is that of 
an eighteen year old boy !”’ 

But this inauspicious start did not blight the 
career of the artist to whom Koster & Bial are 
glad to pay three thousand dollars a week for the 
privilege of securing his exclusive services in 
America. Albert Chevalier is not yet forty, but 
for several years he was a favorite in the leading 
London theaters in such rdles as James Lewis 
and J. E. Dodson play here. There was no 
little astonishment when lhe announced his in- 
tention of going upon the variety stage. This 
was some half dozen years ago, but he leaped 
to the top rung of the vaudeville ladder ina 
night. He sings at five music halls in one 


evening, and is said to be the best paid actor 
on the British stage. ‘The great majority of 
his songs of the coster—a JIondon type that 
reminds us of Chimmie Ladden—he wrote and 
composed himself. 





IN THE REALM OF COMIC OPERA. 

It must be very discouraging to playwrights to 
realize on what slender foundations rests the hit 
some pieces make. Take, for instance, Lillian 
Russell’s new opera, ‘‘ The Goddess of Truth.” 
The first act is inexpressibly wearisome ; one 
longs to explode a bomb behind the statue to 
break the monotony of the long drawn out 
scenes in whicii the vivified marble, on a dimly 
lit stage, tells the audience what they can see 
for themselves later on. There is some good 
work in the sccond act, but there are also a 
kissing duet anda music hall dance which give 
the public an opportunity to ‘‘get on good 
terms’ with the star by means of encores till 
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Marie Valleau. 


From her latest photograph by Rockwood, New York. 
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she is breathless. It is very undignified, no 
doubt Miss Russell is annoyed—but then, the 
intelligent public enjoys it immensely. The 
audience go home and tell their friends about 
it, and the result is a ‘“‘go’’ for a work that 
otherwise would have fallen flat. 

As art, of course, such an exhibition is not 
what it might be ; but though the world knows 
that our managers’ love of art is intense, their 
love of the public is still more passionate, and 
to please that public they will sacrifice all per- 
sonal preferences. Art goes upon the smoking 
altar. And why not? ‘There is no statute 
against kissing duets and music hall dances. 
If these were not the most potent features of 
“The Goddess of Truth,’ it is possible that 
the librettist and the composer might pocket 
their royalties with more cheerful mien—and 
again it is possible that there might be no roy- 
alties to pocket. 

Our portrait of Irene Vera shows a member 
of the cast of “‘ Excelsior, Jr.”? Miss Veracame 
over from London three years ago, her father 
having been a lawyer there, holding a govern- 
tient position. His death brought financial 
reverses to the family, and the daughter turned 
to the stage. ‘‘ Poet and Puppets ”’ served to 
introduce her to the American public. Last 
season she was in “ Little Christopher,’’ and 
she has also played Avéea in “‘ Adonis.”’ She 
has a contralto voice, which she is now busily 
cultivating. 

Mr. Rice, by the way, is contemplating a re- 
vival of ‘‘ Evangeline’? at Manhattan Beach 
this summer, when some unique adjuncts to 
theatrical entertainment may be looked for. 
There is also a possibility of a ‘‘ Rice’s Theater”’ 
in Gotham. ‘‘Excelsior’’ is the third of Mr. 
Rice’s burlesques that has been shifted from 
pillar to post in the midst of a brilliant run. 
So many theaters are built to gratify a whim, 
invest money, or spite a rival, that it will be a 
happy change to chronicle the erection of a 
playhouse asa home for a company really in 
need of one. 





BUDDING PLAYWRIGHTS. 

‘An ingenious story told in a way that made 
it effective on the stage.’? Many an experi- 
enced dramatist would count comment such as 
this high praise. Butit was neither a Howard, 
a Carleton, nor a Rosenfeld that prompted the 
New York Szz’s critic to such an utterance. 
Far otherwise. ‘‘The Wife of Willoughby ”’ 
was the play, a romance in one act by two 
young people in their twenty first year—Helen 
Bogart and Theodore B. Sayre. It was their 
first acted piece, was performed at the Empire 
Theater on a March afternoon by the school of 
acting students, and fairly electrified the audi- 
ence by its superiority to the average curtain 
raiser. Young Sayre has already figured in 
the newspapers as one of the most persistent 
and promising playwrights that ever dogged a 
manager’s fleeing footsteps. Nearly all the 
stars are familiar with his name—and manu- 
scripts—and he has suffered all the rebuffs 
history tells us are the common lot of genius. 
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“The Wife of Willoughby ”’ may not be the 
opening wedge for a brilliant career, but the 
production of so good a bit of dramatic work 
by two such youthful native writers is cause 
for felicitation at a period when actors are suf- 
fering so seriously for lack of worthy material. 

In still another field of the drama, young 
blood is stirring encouragingly. This spring 
sees the production of two new burlesques, 
written for amateur use by Guy Wetmore 
Carryl, whose “Joan of Arc’’ not only re- 
ceived favorable comment in the metropolis 
two years ago, but was repeated successfully 
at special performances in several other cities. 
His travesty ‘‘The Poisoner of Zenda,” pre- 
pared with especial reference to the Seventh 
Regiment, whose members played it, showed 
a marked gift for devising taking stage sit- 
uations, and called forth a universal comment 
of ‘‘ clever work” from the New York critics. 
As a sample of Mr. Carryl’s readiness at 
tepartee we may quote one little bit of dia- 
logue, where Hen/zau, coming on the stage in 
great excitement, begins, ‘“ Your grace——”’ 
only to be cut short by Black Michael with, 

“Don’t stop for grace now. Weare already 
in the soup!”’ 

“The Buccaneer,’? a more ambitious work, 
with original music by Kenneth Murchison, a 
young architect, was written for the Columbia 
College dramatic society. Mr. Carryl’s facility 
at penning lyrics is known to all readers of 
this magazine, where his verse finds frequent 
place, and of whose staff he is a member. 

STILL ANOTHER POLITICAL PLAY. 

Although Sydney Rosenfeld doubtless cou- 
sidered it hard lines that his ‘‘ House of Cards”’ 
should have had such a checkered history be- 
fore it reached the footlights, he may console 
himself with the reflection that the delay has 
served to bring it forward in the year of a Pres- 
idential election. It seems that the piece was 
written some time since, and accepted by three 
or four managers in turn, each of whom found 
himself unable to present it owing to various 
unforeseen circumstances. Mr. Rosenfeld 
finally brought it out himself, its production at 
the Fifth Avenue Theater in March giving us 
the third play of political complexion seen at 
this house during the present season. It is 
far and away more entertaining than ‘‘ The 
Governor of Kentucky,”’ and while not so well 
written as ‘‘ Ambition,” it appeals more directly 
to popular approval. With two leading mem- 
bers from the Daly company in the cast— 
Maxine Elliott and Frank Worthing—‘‘A 
House of Cards ”’ ought to make successful this 
unusual venture in stageland—an author’s pre- 
sentation of his own play in which he does 
not himself act. 

We present a portrait of Marie Valleau, who 
in Mr. Rosenfeld’s staging of his ‘‘Two Es- 
cutcheons’”’ plays the réle for which Ada Rehan 
was so unsuitable a portrayer at Daly’s. Miss 
Valleau’s advance has been rapid. Only two 
years ago she was playing in ‘‘Old Kentucky ”’ 
without salary, for the sake of the experience. 

















Later she was leading woman with a stock 
company inthe South, and especially distin- 
guished herself as Vera in ‘‘ Moths.”’ 





SHAKSPERE AND SOME OTHERS. 

During one week in March there were three 
productions of Shakspere plays at as many 
Broadway houses. By many this might be 
hailed asa happy antidote to the rage for vaude- 
ville. Asa matter of fact, all three presenta- 
tions were merely the realization of cherished 
personal ambitions on the part of star perfor- 
mers. By tradition Shakspere is regarded as 
the top round of the mummer’sladder. To be 
sure, if the bard of Avon should appear on 
Gotham’s Rialto today with the manuscript of 
“Julius Cesar’’ or ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” in his 
pocket, he would find just as hard a row to 
hoe in securing a staging as does Cyrus W. 
Skeggs, of Skaneateles, with his ‘‘ Sixteen 
Wives to a Husband,”’ of more modern make. 
The managers are men of business, and of 
little else, in America nowadays. They know 
that Shakspere doesn’t pay unless he is well 
sugar coated with “unequaled scenic outfit- 
ting,’? and even then it’s touch and go if you 
ever get your money back. So that portion of 
the public that feels Shakspere to be necessary 
to keep the stage from dropping altogether 
into the melodramatic slough, ought to be 
grateful to the ambitions of the Milns, the 
Potters, and the Marlowes which still continue 
to keep ‘‘ Master Will’s’”’ head above the con- 
temporary waters. 

Julia Marlowe Taber, indeed, does more than 
this. Her_/a#lze¢t won for her the serious met- 
ropolitan recognition which she failed of secur- 
ing some years ago. The measure of favor 
accorded ‘“‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” in which 
her A«/e was by no means the most convincing 
figure, serves to suggest a policy that might be 
followed profitably by our managers. 

The Empire Theater, where the success of 
“Bohemia” has confounded the critics, passed 
through an unprecedented and peculiarly try- 
ing experience this winter. Four new plays 
were produced on its stage within the space of 
eight weeks. Of course, in the old stock days, 
this would have been no cause for concern; but 
in 1896, when a New York run means money 
on the road, such a wholesale shipping of com- 
plete sets of scenery to limbo means very heavy 
loss. Now, Mr. Frohman possesses a clever 
company, which makes it all the deeper pity 
to see them so sadly miscast as they have been 
this season. If after the failure of Jones’ play 
he had put on ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,”’ 
“The Rivals,” or ‘The School for Scandal,’ 
the public surely would have responded better 
than it did to “‘ A Woman’s Reason”’ or “‘ Mar- 
riage.’”? Admitted, the plays are all familiar ; 
still, the Frohman company have not yet been 
seen in them, and even though the critics 
might suggest invidious comparisons, they did 
worse as matters went. In premises such as 
we have suggested, theater goers are capable 
of making their own comparisons, and are per- 
fectly willing to pay for the privilege. A better 
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antidote for play famine than importations of 
the modern English song, dance, and melo- 
drama is a revival of the old English comedies 
of the days of Queen Anne and the Georges. 
At any rate, it is worth the trying. 


VARIETY IN VAUDEVILLE. 


A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet, and Oscar Hammerstein’s ‘‘ Marguerite’’ 
might as well have been ‘‘Hamlet,’”’ with a 
new reading of the players’ scene, ora bur- 
lesque on Clyde Fitch’s ‘‘Mistress Betty’’— 
might as well be anything, in fact, furnishing 
an excuse for bringing in a stage upon a stage, 
as a paraphrase of “ Faust.’? And yet ‘ Mar- 
guerite’”’ is distinctly a hit, and has crowded 
Olympia Music Hallas only Guilbert succeeded 
in doing. So potent is originality of idea, and 
Mr. Hammerstein’s deft combination of living 
pictures, ballet, fence posters, and circus act 
surely bears the hall mark of absolute unique- 
ness. His clubland scheme for the new enter 
tainment in Olympia’s theater part is also 
happily up to date, even if he does attribute 
the inspiration of it to reading up on old plays. 

But in whatever light we view him, Oscar 
Hammerstein stands forth an odd fish in a 
pond noted for strange denizens. He bows to 
no precedents, acknowledges allegiance to no 
“customary usages.’’ In every sense of the 
term, he is sufficient unto himself. In his own 
domains, he is an absolute autocrat,and some of 
his laws are peculiar. By reason of one of them, 
the man who cries ‘‘ Bravo”’ in front of the house 
is as certain to be ejected as is the Johnnie who 
seeks entrance “behind.” ‘To see Hammer- 
stein himself moving about the lobbies of his 
handsome playhouse, one would take him for 
the stone mason who built it—and in this sup- 
position one would not be very far wrong. 

But what manager of them all is there who, 
when occasion arises for a new attraction, can 
sit down and devise the music, words, and 
staging of a ‘‘ Faust’’ paraphrase which shall 
turn the would be deriders of its first night into 
irrepressible applauders ? 

Hammerstein is a man with a genius for 
turning his hand to any work, as will be appar 
ent when it is stated that some years ago he 
was the editor of a tobacco journal at less than 
twenty dollars a week, and later made a fort- 
une out of royalties from patents. 

Hammerstein’s ‘‘ Marguerite’? is not the 
only novel application of the ‘‘living picture ’’ 
idea. At Proctor’s Pleasure Palace Sandow 
has been doing a very pretty piece of work in 
this line as a finale to his entertainment. He 
uses a horse and two assistants, who all pose 
with him in a series of tableaux. Sandow is 
Hercules, and in the last scene forms the arch 
supporting a bridge across which a horse 
walks, bearing a rider on his back. 

With the exception of Duse and the farce 
comedies, few, if any, attractions of the pre- 
sent season have done so well as have the 
music halls and continuous shows, from Proc- 
tor’s, with its elephants, to Koster & Bial’s, 
with Loie Fuller and Chevalier. 
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LOVE AMONG THE THORNS. 
She wears a mannish collar, and she squanders 
every dollar 
On dresses, trim and tight and tailor made ; 
Since the time when first I knew her have her 
eyes been growing bluer, 
And I’d woo her, but the truth is 
afraid ! 
For you see she’s full of notions, such as silly 
Swedish motions 
For developing her muscles like a lad’s ; 
And so, naturally, I fear to come uncomfortably 
near to 
A girl with forty fiz de siecle fads. 


I’m 





Only lately ’twas her hobby in a legislative 
lobby 
To rob the stately senators of peace ; 
Then she went to seven lectures on Italian 
architectures, 
With now and then a reference to Greece. 
But she soon adopted bowling, balls of lignum 
vite rolling 
At triangular assemblages of pins ; 
Then she lectured like a parson to the men in 
jail for arson, 
As a penance for imaginary sins. 


I’m confident I love her, but the little stars 
above her 
Are not quite so unattainable as she ; 
For she frequently has stated that she’s now 
emancipated, 
And matrimony’s galling to the free. 
it has passed the point of joking, and become 
a thing provoking, 
From whim to whim unceasingly she gads ; 
And though all my life I tarry, I declare I'll 
never marry 
A girl with forty fiz de siecle fads! 





MORE ‘‘IMPRESSIONIST’’ GENIUS. 

We recently referred to certain latter day 
artistic tendencies as revealed in posters, 
which have become the collector’s hobby and a 
favorite outlet for the powers of the inspired 
esoteric genius. The same tendencies appear 
to be breaking out at other spots of the world 
of artand letters. They have given us the “im- 
pressionist poetry ’’ and the “ impressionist 
magazine.”’ 

The latter is certainly one of the inventions 
of the age. A friend of ours who, at the risk 
of his sanity, has been making a special study 
of it, declares that like other great inventions, 
it was first discovered by a happy chance. This 
is the account he gives: 

A potato bug, a green snake, a mare’s nest 
occupied by twelve nightmares, a chameleon, a 
giraffe, a gander and a goose in swan domi- 
nos, a St. Vitus’ dance, an epilepsy, a hys- 
teria, an incurable case of color blindness, a 





paresis asylum, an institution for the blind, a 
home for the feeble minded, a full set of con- 
cave and convex mirrors, a collection of hor- 
rors in waxwork, a large piebald jackass in 
good voice, a company of cripples, a white 
blackbird, a mouth without a palate, a hand all 
toes, a wall eye in the small of the back, a dic- 
tionary without words, a regiment of words un- 
enlisted in any dictionary, a black sun, a pepper 
and salt moon, a tree standing on its head, and 
a head standing on nothing, met at thirteen 
o’clock on top of a dye house. 

The roof of the dye house fell in. 

The vats and the visitors were mixed. 

And the result was the letterpress and illus- 
trations of the original “impressionist maga- 
zine.”’ 

As for the kindred epidemic of ‘“‘ impression- 
ist verse,’”? did you ever hear the Scotchman’s 
definition of a mathematical demonstration ? 
“'There’s a mon that’s writin’ an’ a mon 
that’s readin’. An’ the mon that’s readin’ does 
na’ ken what the mon that’s writin’ means, 
and the mon that’s writin’ does na’ ken what he 
means himself.’’ 

To understand the methods and the inspira- 
tion of this new and original school, let us 
suppose a lunatic—pardon, we mean a 
genius—telling the doctors that they were 
lacking in the ‘‘appreciative faculty’? because 
they could not see the snakes. He could then 
write a treatise, ‘‘Observations on the Atmos- 
pheric Ophidian,” and present it to his room 
mate, an impressionist poet. The latter would 
puta few words, such as “‘ shrieks,’’ ‘‘ crashes,”’ 
“‘groans,’? and others equally affecting, into 
his poetical pepper box and shake out a poem. 
This would be sent to the impressionist 
magazine, whose gifted editor would weep 
tears of joy over it. Next an equally gifted 
artist would shut his eyes, and with a can 
of paint and a few broad, graceful sweeps 
depict a woman’s dress doing nothing in a 
purple garden with geometrical trees. They 
would then spoil a few handsome little blank 
books, and have a complete impressionist maga- 
zine for sale to the barbarian at five cents a 
copy. 





SOME HERALDIC FALLACIES. 

A pedigree is something that appeals irre- 
sistibly to American minds. We may boast of 
republican institutions, liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, and all the rest of it, but here, as in 
England, an umbrageous family tree, a coat of 
arms, and a crest are undeniably impressive. 
As for their authenticity we are not over par- 
ticular, and were the true story of many a her- 
aldic device to be told it is probable that curi- 
ous things would be brought to light. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has described a man 
of family as one who comes of four or five 













generations of gentlemen, who possesses some 
old portraits, books, silver ; ‘‘the arms of the 
family curiously blazoned ; the same in wor- 
sted, by a maiden aunt.’’ Ten generations at 
least are demanded in England, and as for the 
portraits and other paraphernalia, z/s vont sans 
dire. But in America we have short memo- 
ries. We do not ask how money has been 
made so long as the money is there, and we 
have learned that it is injudicious to unearth 
the roots of family trees, or to probe into the 
origin of lions rampant. Here and there, it 
may be, such investigations would lead us 
aboard the Mayflower or land us on Plymouth 
Rock, but the majority —— ! 

The delectable beings who move in our upper 
strata, and have broughams on which to em- 
blazon their arms, are regarded with no little 
awe by the populace. If they would preserve 
this respect, let them caution the herald who 
has “‘ looked up ” their crests to observe a dis- 
creet silence. We have been talking with one 
of these heralds, and have learned that dark is 
the history of many a device that glorifies New 
York note paper. The lion rampant is as easy 
to invent as is the bar sinister to erase. 

Meanwhile, however, these alleged proofs of 
noble descent are in high favor, and are not 
only displayed upon carriage doors and family 
plate, but in several ways which are fads of the 
hour, and which border perilously on the gro- 
tesque. Upon linen note paper a crest is not 
unseemly, but what shall we say of the same 
upon a postal card? This is no supposititious 
proposition, but something which has actually 
been perpetrated. The aforementioned herald, 
glancing at the card, smiled grimly. 

““This,’? he said, ‘‘is the crest of the ——’’ 
(mentioning a prominent Southern family). 
“This gentleman married one of its members, 
and has adopted the device as his own. It 
cost him thirty dollars to have that plate made, 
and he uses it upona postal card!’ Vanitas 
vanitatum! And so the worlds wags away. 

The most remarkable exploitation of a crest 
is made by a youthful New York bachelor who 
lives by himself and enjoys the full favor of 
the gods. His watches, handkerchiefs, dinner 
plates, sofa pillows, book plate, hair brushes, 
and other ‘“‘articles of bigotry and virtue ”’ 
display a lion clawing the air in a fashion 
which affords the owner infinite satisfaction. 
Again the inexorable herald : 

“The most prominent feature of this gentle- 
man’s coat of arms is the bar sinister !”’ 

Yes, the heralds can tell fatal tales out of 
school when they are soinclined. Fortunately 
they are reticent. 





THE SILVER TABLE. 

The mania for collecting articles which are 
absolutely useless, and sometimes not even 
beautiful, must be allowed to be a part of 
human nature, just as it is a part of the nature 
of magpies, crows, rats, and dogs. The thing 
to be collected varies. At the present moment 
itis silver toys. Every woman was collecting 
souvenir spoons three or four years ago, but 
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she has hidden them away long ago. Today 
she puts a low table in her drawing room, and 
covers it with bits of silver work, including 
everything from an old lamp to anew niinia- 
ture frame. The prime requisite appears to be 
that all the things shall be absolutely meaning- 
less and useless. 

For a time, the most prized ornaments of 
these tables were the German toys picked up 
in curiosity shops abroad, flotsam from the 
wrecks of old families. There was a suggest- 
iveness about these which even the usual de- 
claration that they were heirlooms did not 
always dispel. But last winter an enterprising 
silver firm began manufacturing them and ad- 
vertising them widely. 

When the woman who was, socially speak- 
ing, born yesterday, can set out a table with 
silver chairs and sofas and bedsteads an inch 
high, and use them as a text for the old disser- 
tation upon ancestors, the woman wlio was 
born the day before yesterday, and who bought 
the real old toys, loses her pleasure in them. 
She has begun collecting the anklets of Indian 
girls, which she tells us some English colonel 
whose blood is in her veins ‘“ brought home” 
long ago in the palmy days of the East India 
Company; or perhaps it is Venetian filigree 
which came from some Italian ancestress. 
When it is fashionable to inherit old bits of 
foreign make, itis astonishing how many races 
can be mingled in the veins of one faddish 
woman with money to indulge her whims, 





SEMI PRECIOUS. 

The newspaper jokes of a dozen years ago 
had frequent reference to “the young man 
with the amethyst ring,’ signifying a cheap 
and showy personage. With him seemed to 
disappear the purple stone which had once 
been in such high favor, and in its wake fol- 
lowed the topaz and all the other gaily colored 
crystals of the second order of rarity. Their 
price went down to nothing. 

It would be interesting to know why all at 
once everybody has begun wearing them again. 
Today they are admitted into the highest 
favor, and set around with pearls and diamonds 
and hammered Indian gold. They have cases 
all to themselves, and are known as semi 
precious. Their prices have run up from noth- 
ing to hundreds, with the celerity of Jack’s 
beanstalk. 

One is involuntarily reminded of the fact 
that our civilization is advancing. In new 
countries, after society has passed through the 
stage where it knows the precious from the 
semi precious, there is atime when the latter is 
entirely neglected. A man is afraid to buy the 
half way excellent thing, because he wishes to 
impress his neighbor with his knowledge of 
“what is what.’’ It is the same in pictures 
and in music as in jewels. It makes no differ- 
ence how much more the newly rich man may 
admire a genre scene by a native artist than the 
ethereal Corot or the mystic Burne Jones, or 
how much more beautiful and decorative he 
thinks the pink topaz than the deep blue sap- 
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phire, he will buy the one that has been labeled 
‘“‘precious.”’ It takes a civilization that knows 
itself to buy what it wants, a civilization suffi- 
ciently self poised to be scornful of the scof- 
fer’s criticism. 

The heavenly depths of the amethyst and 
the golden gleam of the topaz are decorative 
and beautiful. They have reached a time when 
their qualities are appreciated, and have come 
into their own proper place. 


THE COZY CORNER. 

When a resident in Bohemia first used his 
scraps of draperies to cover the packing box in 
which he kept everything from shoes to his 
last year’s sketches, he had little notion that 
he was instituting a fashion which was to make 
an impressionistic portrait of what the ‘dolls’ 
dressmaker ”’ would call this day’s “tricks and 
manners.”? he bit of stuff and the packing 
box in the studio gathered a cushion or two, 
and became a ‘“‘corner.’? Wanderers in that 
desert country of Bohemia, who had been 
taught that here ideas blossomed and were to 
be culled, carried away the only bit of comfort 
they saw, and started a fashion which long ago 
lost the respectable pace of that word, and took 
on the headlong rush of a fad. 

Mr. Sothern has had a play whose chief 
claim to distinction was the Indian cozy corner 
its setting exhibited. Indian stores, Chinese 
shops, Japanese importers, have filled their 
windows with every variety of it, at prices to 
suit all purses. The cozy corners of the great, 
from that of the President of the United 
States to that of the last new actress, have been 
industriously written up for the admiration of 
the public. 

Tike the bower bird, the owner of one of 
these curtain, rug, lance, lamp, and cushion 
arrangements puts into it the things he loves 
best to contemplate. For the smoker it must 
be Turkish and softly shaded. The fisherman 
drapes his with nets held up by fly rods. The 
hunter hangs up his guns and carpets it with 
skins won by his own prowess. 

The cozy corners of some famous people 
have not been given to the public, but we can 
imagine them. They range all the way from 
that of the comic opera queen with “‘illusion”’ 
draperies held back by ‘‘ trophies of the chase,” 
to the home shrine of a ‘‘ Presidential possibil- 
ity,” set about with portraits of himself by 
famous artists 


LABORIOUS ENTERTAINING. 

A certain chaste contemporary, justly re- 
nowned for its epigrammatic instructions for 
the manufacture of feminine garments, and for 
its invaluable hints on etiquette for impression- 
able damsels, is constantly devising new forms 
of entertainment for the benefit of its patrons. 
Our attention is directed to the peculiar type 
of human being whose self imposed task it is to 
invent these pleasing pastimes, and to that 
other equally peculiar person who conscien- 
tiously endeavors to carry them out. 

If there is one spectacle on earth more piti- 
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able than another, it is the unfortunate creature 
who is palpably striving hard to amuse or to 
be amused. Miserabile dictu, there are many 
such. ‘Sufficient unto thyself’ isacondition 
not attainable by all, and hence the hungry 
yearning for some novel form of whiling away 
the time. To the man who has interests in 
life worth having, such a craving is a sealed 
book, the darkest of mysteries. An invitation 
to a ‘‘ poster party,”’ or a “ guessing contest,”’ 
ora ‘geography evening,’’ or any one of fifty 
similar abominations of desolation, isa thing of 
horror. 

Do not we all know the appalling atmosphere 
of such a futction, cheerful as the return trip 
of a benighted chowder party? Each of us is 
provided with a pencil and a pad. These are 
imperative adjuncts. Anon we are commanded 
to write down a great number of things in 
which we are utterly uninterested, and per- 
haps, by phenomenal ill luck, we may obtain a 
‘prize’? which outrageously offends the eye 
and is a desperate nuisance to carry home. 
With such varieties of amusement in vogue is 
it any marvel that melancholia is on the in- 
crease ? 

Surely it is a strange thing that with more 
rational recreations in existence than ever be- 
fore, we should be tempted to plunge into dis- 
sipations such as these. Yet our faddish 
friends are endlessly planning some new and 
bizarre diversion, calculated to promote exnuz 
exceedingly. Buta revolt is at hand. Shortly 
these owéré invitations will be met with polite 
refusals, and the fad of laborious entertaining 
will “‘softly and suddenly vanish away,” as 
Lewis Carroll says of those ill fated wayfarers 
who encountered the Boojum. Only in this 
case it will be the Boojum that will vanish, 
the direst and most dread of all Boosjums, 
the evening of infinite boredom ! 


THE RISE OF THE SOCIETY THESPIAN. 

And so at last, in one way at least, society is 
coming to its senses. Exactly why, five years 
ago, men and women of the highest histrionic 
grade should not have been considered eligible 
for entrance into the houses of upper tendom, 
it is hard to say; as hard, perhaps, as to dis- 
cover why a complete revulsion of popular 
feeling has made them today guests eagerly 
sought for and warmly welcomed. Of a truth 
the society lion is a creature fearfully and 
wonderfully made. He—for the male variety 
predominates—may be a painter, poet, or 
pianist, artist, actor, or athlete ; but whatever 
he be, he isas essential tothe fiz de siicle func- 
tion as the crash on the floor or the highly in- 
digestible viands that form the supper. Where 
formerly he was not admitted, now he roars 
triumphant ; and we are very glad to see him, 
and admire his mane prodigiously. At present 
it is the Thespian lion with whom we are prin- 
cipally concerned. Why was he ever ostra- 
cized? Why is he now over petted? His 
sudden leap to popularity is unprecedented and 
illogical. 
But where is the unsophisticated mortal who 





would seek for logic or regard for precedents in 
American society? It may be that the players 
of today are men and women of a higher 
grade than their predecessors; or again, our 
matrons may be cultivating them because the 
four hundred, like the men of Athens in days 
of yore, are ever seeking for some new thing. 
We incline to the latter view. We recall an 
experience which several years ago befell a 
prominent London comedian, who was invited 
to give some recitations at a country house, 
and, on his arrival, was directed to dine in the 
servants’ hall. With truly Christian fortitude 
he accepted the situation, and indulged in a 
justifiable revenge. Having despatched his 
dinner, he assembled the butler, cook, grooms, 
and maids, sang his songs and read his selec- 
tions for their benefit, and forthwith returned 
to London. In reply to remonstrances he 
wrote: 

‘* As I dined with the servants, I presumed I 
had been invited to entertain them, and’ - 
with something of malice—“ I found them very 
courteous.”’ 

One saving grace is accorded the giver of the 
house party. He swallowed the rebuke, and 
sent a check for the “ parlor ’’ entertainment 
below stairs. And behold the moral! This 
self same comedian has lately been a guest at 
anumber of very swagger London functions. 

Yes, where formerly your player could 
gather but the crumbs that fell from the rich 
man’s table, he is now urged to accept the 
whole loaf. But no doubt he recognizes the 
fact that this profuse attention is simply a fad, 
and behind his host’s back he perhaps smiles 
knowingly. 

The bright day has not dawned when the 
editorial cat shall wear a lion’s mane. But it 
iscoming. With glad, expectant eye, bright 
with the light of hope, we are watching its 
approach. We, too, now reviled, may yet be 
clothed in purple and fine linen and fare 
sumptuously every day. Truly these are 
happy days for the society lion. His is a 
pleasant cage ! 





TO BE ‘ COLONIAL.”’ 

It is not enough, in these knowing days, to 
have a straight up and down mantelpiece, and 
fluted silver on your bell fronted, claw legged 
sideboard. These are colonial, but they 
may have come from an upholsterer. The 
modern imitations are so clever that George 
Washington himself could hardly pick out 
the arm chairs he actually sat in, among the 
multitude of those that have been made after 
them. ‘To be truly colonial you must proudly 
name your daughter after some authentic great 
great grandmother who was christened with 
some particularly hideous appellation. 

It has been said that the date of a woman’s 
marriage can be exactly toid by the fashion of 
her wedding gifts, and her age by her Chris- 
tian name. There was a day when diminu- 
tives ruled, and Sallies, Susies, Mamies, and 
Bessies were sprinkled all through society, 
high and low. They succeeded the Arabella 
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and Araminta age, and then we traveled 
through that vulgar epoch when our furniture 
was covered with meaningless lumps of heavy 
carving, when black walnut was considered 
good taste, when plush dominated, and girls 
were named Gladys, Doris, and Gwendolen. 

The poor child who was unhappy enough to 
grow to womanhood under one of these ab- 
surdly romantic names had fire in her eye 
when she walked to the font with her own 
infant. She called it Elizabeth, or Martha, or 
Mary, or Jane, or Ruth, or Esther. She ad- 
dresses it by its plain, unvarnished name, 
too, and she is training the young woman to 
be as proud of it as she is of the ancestral 
brass fire irons, and the colonial portrait of 
her ancestress and namesake. It is a mark of 
her breeding. 

THE SOLECISM OF ABBREVIATION. 

For one reason, at least, we think it expe- 
dient to publish part of a note which has 
recently been brought to our notice. It reads 
as follows: 

I wd. have ans. yr. letter sooner if I had had 
at hand the informn. you desire. It isa mat- 
ter wh. I had hardly considered before I recd. 
yr. note, but one abt. wh. I think you are 
justifd. in inquiring. 

Before proceeding to any moral reflections 
upon communications of this variety, we 
should state that the writer is neither a student 
of shorthand nor an expert in hieroglyphics, 
but a young society girl who uses the finest of 
linen paper, and proves that she has leisure at 
command by perfuming it with frankincense 
and myrrh and decorating the envelope with 
a seal. Having been educated at a fashionable 
school, she is presumably not in the position 
of the parvenue duchess who inclosed in 
quotation marks every word of whose ortho- 
graphy she was doubtful, and who, when re- 
proved for misspelling, smiled calmly and 
said, ‘‘Of course I knew how to spell those 
words. Can't you see that I put them that 
way fora joke?”’ 

The letter above quoted is an illustration of 
a fad newly arisen and daily gaining ground— 
an insane desire to apply to society dz/lets the 
characteristics of a second rate business corre- 
spondence. For busy men, hard pressed for 
time, who abbreviate wherever they are able, 
there is, perhaps, some excuse—yet hardly for 
them, even, in these days of stenographers and 
typewriters. For a well bred woman indulg- 
ing in the same eccentricity, there is no excuse 
whatever. It is far from complimentary to 
receive a communication which shows plainly 
upon its face that the time expended in its in- 
diting has been grudgingly bestowed. If we 
cannot willingly bring ourselves to spend a 
little care upon writing correctly, let us at-least 
make some pretense. The craze for abbrevi- 
ation, so marked in correspondence of the day, 
is a typical fad, without excuse and without 
merit. One should have as much respect for 
one’s language, whether spoken or written, as 
for the national colors. 
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‘“DISCOVERING”’? AN AUTHOR. 

Literary people have been receiving more 
than their share of public attention for reasons 
which few stop to consider. A literary man 
or woman is usually surrounded by friends 
who write, and by many whose writing consists 
of ‘pot boilers.” The easy going public has 
shown itself something of a gossip, with a 
mind fond of detail ; and personal items about 
well known people are generally acceptable. 
Consequently, the literary folk have found 
themselves thrust into a unique place among 
the world’s workers and artists. 

There is a point at which this sort of thing 
becomes nauseating. It cannot make Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s novels any better to hear 
that he parted his hair on the left side, nor 
will it help us to understand ‘‘The Black 
Riders,” to know that one of Stephen Crane’s 
tricks is arm folding. This sort of talk is 
puerile and unworthy of notice. 

There is a second reason forit which is more 
unnatural than the first. A newspaper syndi- 
cate, which has a paid staff of writers, sees a 
new writer in the field, whose ambition is 
great and whose reputation small. His work 
can be purchased for a song. The great 
syndicate editor makes a purely commercial 
bargain with him. “I wiil take everything 
you write for five years—to consist of so much 
matter—at such a price, and I will ‘boom’ you. 
Your name shall be known wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken.”’ 

The paid syndicate staff begins its labors 
witha series of clever ‘‘interviews.’’? The news- 
papers through whose columns this “booming”’’ 
is done, are paying the syndicate handsome 
prices for ‘‘news matter,’”’ entirely unconscious 
that they are giving space to an advertisement 
as glaring as a soap poster. And then the 
smiling syndicate editor, after he has used the 
newspaper to make the new author “‘ famous,”’ 
will ask from that same paper an exorbitant 
price for the novel or story he has had in re- 
serve. His gullible client reminds one of 
woman at an auction, bidding against herself. 


“THE DAY OF THEIR WEDDING.” 

In his little novel ‘‘The Day of Their Wed- 
ding,’”? Mr. William Dean Howells has en- 
croached upon the private preserves of Mr. 
Brander Matthews. Mr. Matthews’ happy 
hunting ground is characterized, as we all know, 
by a wealth of local color and by stringent 
regulations restricting trespassing. He has 
been known to build an entire story around the 
staircase of the Academy of Design, or a walk 
through Mulberry Bend, which developed 
about as much human interest as a newspaper 
report of real estate transfers. In much the 
same way Mr. Howells, with the assistance of 
Saratoga, a brass band, and ashopping expedi- 
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tion, has constructed ‘‘ The Day of Their Wed- 


ding.’ We are convinced that Mr. Howells is 
possessed of a keen sense of humor, for it is 
difficult to imagine that any one could write a 
book of this description, have it accepted and 
published by a prominent house, and see it 
favorably reviewed, without experiencing a 
thrill of internal amusement at the docility of 
the reading public. Whatever Mr. Howells 
does, floats serenely forth on the ocean of pros- 
perity, buoyed by its creator’s reputation. 
How long that buoyancy will last, under the 
strain of such dead weights as ‘‘The Day of 
Their Wedding,’ we hesitate to predict. 


THE DAVIS FAMILY WRITE FACT AND FICTION. 
Richard and Rebecca Harding Davis are once 
more before the footlights, each with a new 
book. The former’s latest production is ‘‘ Three 
Gringos in Venezuela and Central America,’ a 
chronicle of travel, and the latter’s is ‘‘ Dr. 
Warrick’s Daughters,’’ a conventional novel. 
It is an uneven race from the start, and once 
more fiction is beaten by fact. In his impres- 
sions of his wanderings about Paris, through 
our own West, and now in warmer climes, Mr. 
Davis is at his best. ‘‘Three Gringos” is 
a readable book, teeming with information 
so discreetly put that one absorbs it rather 
than digs for it. The three gringos are Mr. 
Davis and two friends, Lloyd Griscom and a 
young Englishman with a pleasingly alliter- 
ative name, Henry Somers Somerset. They 
appear at infrequent intervals in the illustra- 
tions, all clean shaven, all with white helmets, 
and all apparently having an extremely good 
time. There are only four pictures of Mr. Davis 
in the book, which is regrettable, and would 
be fatal were it not that most of us already 
know him by sight—a fact for which Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson is chiefly responsible. 
By the way, we note with joy the announce- 
ment that his figure has just been added to a 
celebrated New York waxwork exhibition. 

‘The portion of “ Three Gringos ”’ devoted to 
Venezuela is particularly timely in view of the 
way in which this enterprising republic has 
lately occupied our attention. Mr. Davis 
traces considerable resemblance between its 
history and that of our own land, gives a con- 
cise account of its liberator, Bolivar, and ends 
with a short and disapproving frown upon the 
Monroe doctrine as applied to South American 
politics. 

Of Mrs. Davis’ “Dr. Warrick’s Daughters ”’ 
there is not much to be said one way or the 
other, except that the illustrations are exceed- 
ingly well done. 

To go back to Harding Davis /ils, we are in- 
formed that he has goue to the east of Europe 
in search of adventures. He will see the 
coronation of the Czar at Moscow, and the 
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Olympic games in Greece, and should bring 
back to America material which the alchemy 
of his young fancy may turn into literature. 
Mr. Davis has severed his connection with any 
one publishing house, and is a free lance 
again. He says that it is his desire toget back 
into active, red hot journalism, where the 
printer shouts for copy; but starting off to 
Russia seems to be going a little far to begin. 

We hear that Mr. Davis has written a story 
of adventure. We expect it to be a good one, 
in which the action hurries, and we get some- 
where at the end of it. Most of the books 
which have been written to satisfy the present 
day taste for ‘‘action’”’ remind us of that lost 
old lady in Chicago during the World’s Fair. 
She couldn’t remember the address of the 
house where she was staying, but she had it at 
home—‘‘ home’’ being an empty Michigan 
farm house. So she marched to the railway 
station, bought an excursion ticket, and went 
to Michigan after her lost bearings, returning 
in forty eight hours with the address in her 
pocket, having traveled five hundred miles to 
get it. 








: BLISS CARMAN’S VERSE. 

Mr. Bliss Carman, whom without prejudice 
we are inclined to regard as the most promi- 
nent of our younger poets, has surpassed his 
own standard ina volume of somewhat lengthy 
verses entitled ‘‘ Behind the Arras.’’ Mr. Car- 
man is a singularly cali person for one who 
has been publicly accused of wholesale 
plagiarism. Now that the ruffled tempers of 
certain gentlemen, whose work is alleged (by 
themselves) to be superior to his, have been 
somewhat restored to composure, it is possible 
to review the case impartially, and to see that 
whatever can be said of Mr. Carman’s verses 
their originality is unquestionable—that is, so 
far as expressionis concerned. ‘Thought, after 
all, is common property, and it would be diffi- 
cult to discover in the work of any writer of 
today a continuous series of ideas which have 
not in some form been employed before. 

In Mr. Carman’s ‘‘ The Juggler,’’ one of the 
best things he has yet done, we have a con- 
ception of life that is by no means new. But 
now it is rehabited, emphasized by new ex- 
pressions, stamped with the author’s trade- 
mark, and if this be plagiarism then may the 
gods preserve Mr. Carman’s critics ! 


Look how he throws them up and up, 
The beautiful golden balls! 

They hang aloft in the purple air, 
And there never is one that falls. 


He sends them hot from his steady hand, 
He teaches them all their curves ; 
And whether the reach is little or long, 
There never is one that swerves. 
* * * * 


Can it be that, hurried or tired out, 
The hand of the juggler shook ? 
Oh. never you fear, his eye is clear, 
He knows them all like a book. 


% * * * 
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Likely enough when the show is done, 

And the balls all back in his hand, 
He’ll tell us why he is smiling so, 

And we shall understand. 

We have our doubts whether the poets who 
attacked Mr. Carman in the columns of the 
Canadian press have anything of this variety 
to give us. 

The author of ‘‘Behind the Arras’? has a 
happy faculty of hitting upon phrases which 
are at once melodious and strong. ‘‘ The cold 
frustration of death,” “Life, that faint sigh 
whispered from oblivion,” ‘‘Then the pale 
summer twilights towards the pole,” are ex- 
amples of this. Again and again, in reading 
Mr. Carman’s poetry, one chances upon a line 
or a couplet that fairly sings itself and lingers 
as naturally in the memory as Stedman’s 
familiar 
The long Atlantic billows to my feet came roll- 

ing on 
With the multitudinous music of a thousand 
ages gone. 

It is, we believe, the writer whose words 
thus win to the heart and make for themselves 
an abiding place, who is justly entitled to a 
poet’s laurels. Mortimer Collins wrote but one 
worthy verse. Yet who has heard 


The oars of Ithaca dip so 
Silently into the sea 

That they wake not sad Calypso, 
And the hero wanders free, 


and denied that was an Orphean strain ? 

And so, if Mr. Carman had written only “ The 
Juggler,” or ‘‘Resignation,’? or any one of 
twenty poems, he would have won his way to 
the slopes of Parnassus. 





A SCOTCH-CANADIAN-AMERICAN-ENGLISH 
AUTHOR. 

Robert Barr has made enough money out of 
“In the Midst of Alarms” to build himself a 
house, which stands ona hill seventeen miles 
south of London, overlooking a great part of 
Surrey and Kent. The foundation of this 
successful story was rather remarkable. Barr 
is a Scotchman by birth, but his parents took 
him to Canada when he was still a child, and 
brought him up to be a carpenter. At the 
time of the Fenian raid on the Niagara frontier, 
pine sheds were built to shelter the Canadian 
volunteers, and Barr was one of the workmen 
employed. ‘The episode was impressed so 
deeply upon his imaginative mind, that the 
recollection of it was never entirely wiped out 
by later knowledge, and after all these years 
he used it in his book. 

Shortly afterward Barr went to school and 
fitted himself to be a teacher. Bit by bit he 
drifted into journalism under the name of 
“Luke Sharp.’”? He wrote one story as ‘“‘ Luke 
Sharp” of which he evidently thinks little, 
but which had as its core a remarkably humor- 
ous and clever idea. It was called ‘From 
Whose Bourne,’’ and gave the story of a man 
who died, and after death found himself very 
much alive, though invisible, and living ina 
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world filled with other live ‘“‘dead’’ people. 
His wife is suspected of having murdered 
him, and he is in agony over the horror of her 
situation until some shade reminds him that 
nothing very terrible can happen to her. The 
worst they can do is to put her to death, which 
will only be opening the door and letting her 
into a free and joyous world, where illness and 
discomfort cannot enter. Mr. Barr could do 
better work with that ideatoday, but even then 
it was good, full of situations that remind us 
of Anstey’s. 


‘“ENGLAND’S DARLING.”’ 

Mr. Alfred Austin, who of all men on earth 
seems to be most skilled in arousing antagon- 
isms, has lately put forth “ England’s Darling,” 
a dramatic, historical, poetical, and altogether 
futile work, which the critics, with commend- 
able unanimity, have dubbed “Alfred the 
Great, by Alfred the Little.” It is strictly 
proper fora laureate to have a hero whom he 
may exalt to the high heaven of fame, and 
Tennyson having completely exhausted the 
Arthurian vein, Mr. Austin has turned perforce 
to a personage of whom the majority of us 
know little except that he performed culinary 
duties with reprehensible laxity. 

“England’s Darling’? is dedicated to the 
Princess of Wales, ‘‘daughter of vanished 
vikings, and mother of English kings to be,” 
a prophetic phrase which has caused the more 
radical of Mr. Austin’s countrymen to roar 
mightily and gnash upon him with their teeth. 
Inatwelve page preface the author explains 
his reasons for regarding Alfred as ‘“‘ England’s 
Darling,’ and for adopting him as his own 
particular protégé. ‘Alfred is forgotten by 
Chaucer, all but ignored by Spenser, unnamed 
by Shakspere ’’—and remembered by Austin ! 

Never perhaps has Mr. Austin more clearly 
shown with what a tremulous hand he holds 
the reins over Pegasus than in this latest work. 
Once, and once only, does the verse glow with 
a momentary inspiration, in the speeches of 
Edward to Edgiva at the close of the first act. 


Soon the east 

Crimsoned like hedgerose yet but half un- 
closed, 

Then opened, and the day waxed frank and 
fresh 

As she towards whom with hither hastening 
feet 

I fared, I flew. The treble throated lark 

Shook his wet wings, and soon, an unseen 
sound, 

Caroled his matin at the gate of Heaven. 

But whether like a fountain he went up, 

Or in melodious spray fell bubbling back, 

Upward or downward, still he seemed to trill 

“ Kdgiva’’ and ‘‘ Edgiva,”’ till your name 

Soared into space and summered all the air. 


The first scene of the second act is beyond 
words commonplace. Witness the following 
exalted ballad : 


The hogs are nosing in the mast, 
The tegs are in the fold, 

The norland flakes are flying fast, 
And oh, ’tis nipping cold. 
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So let us tothe steading slink, 
Still trolling as we gang; 

Now is the time for meat and drink, 
So let the world go hang. 


Which suggests, by its singularly beautiful 
phraseology, 
’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimblie in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


The portion of ‘‘ England’s Darling’? which 
has been most widely quoted is the song of 
Alfred in the fourth act, which celebrates the 
general superiority of England to any other 
locality upon the globe. Mr. Austin has been 
daring enough to represent a beneficent Creator 
as taking particular pains to make this favored 
island attractive, and to Englishmen the de- 
scription has naturally appealed. But when 
one calmly surveys the song its great merit is 
not obtrusively apparent : 

But onward and forward, 
In far days fairer, 

I see this England 
Made one and mighty : 
Mighty and master 

Of all within it ; 
Mighty and master 

Of men high seated, 

Of free necked labor, 
Lowland and upland, 
And corn and cattle, 
And plowland peaceful, 
Of happy homesteads 
That warmly nestle 

In holt and hollow. 

All of whichis pleasing verse enough, and 
alluringly easy to write. It hardly deserves, 
however, the commendation bestowed upon it 
by one of the characters in the drama : 

A glee like this 
Would stave off bane and death. 

In spite of the ambitious length of ‘ Eng- 
land’s Darling,’’ we fear it is yet to be proved 
that Mr. Austin can wear with grace the laurels 
which have been thrust upon him. 


*“A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA.” 

When Canon Farrar announced his intention 
of writing a book of American impressions, 
Phillips Brooks is reported to have said, 
“Don’t doit. In the first place you haven’t 
any impressions, and in the second place 
they’re all wrong.’’ We are constrained to ad- 
mire Canon Farrar’s discretion in following 
this advice even more than the shrewdness of 
the advice itself. 

The majority of our visitors from foreign 
shores are apparently inoculated with a species 
of literary bacillus which impels them, imme- 
diately upon their return to their native heaths, 
to celebrate in flowing periods the morals, 
inanners, and characteristics of the great 
American people. The latest alien thus in- 
spired is the Very Reverend S. Reynolds Hole, 
Dean of Rochester, who visited the United 
States about a year ago, and tells us what he 
thinks of us in “A Little Tour in America.” 
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Of Dean Hole’s American notes it may be 
said that they are written in a kindlier and 
more courteous vein than that usually adopted 
by his countrymen in dealing with our na- 
tional institutions. For the most part, too, his 
information is correct, his observations are to 
the point, and his criticisms justified. Here 
and there, to be sure, are signs that the dean’s 
American hosts revived for his edification cer- 
tain antiquated gibes and jests long since rele- 
gated to the shelf. Dean Hole is very partial 
to stories and anecdotes. He has diligently 
collected them, from New York to Denver, and 
set them forth in goodly array through ‘“‘A 
Little Tour,” so that the book is pleasantly dis- 
tinguished by a strong vein of Yankee humor. 

Altogether, while pretending to nothing 
more in letters than the position of an amateur, 
he has shown himself remarkably good natured, 
and his book leaves in the minds of its readers 
a comfortable sensation of having been stroked 
the right way. With the exception of our 
newspaper press, which comes in fora richly 
deserved castigation, we escape his critical eye 
unscathed. 

Dean Hole has visited the United States, has 
been agreeably entertained, and has written 
“A Little Tour in America’? much as one 
writes a ‘‘ bread and butter’’ letter to one’s 
hostess after a house party. If this be our true 
reflection in the mirror, we are well pleased 
with it; and if the dean sees fit to visit us again 
he may be sure of a welcome and of ample op- 
portunity to say many things for which he 
has lacked space in ‘‘ A Little Tour.”’ 


MR. HAGGARD AS A PEACEMAKER. 

Mr. Rider Haggard, acting as chairman of 
the Incorporated Society of Authors, has suc- 
ceeded in spreading oil upon the troubled 

yvaters of that organization. It will be remem- 
bered that at the time of Mr. Cleveland’s 
diplomatic onslaught upon England, about 
six hundred British authors issued, in all in- 
nocence of heart, an address to their American 
brethren, calling upon them to preserve peace 
between the two countries. For this address 
Sir Martin Conway, Sir Walter Besant, and 
Mr. Hall Caine were responsible, and it pre- 
cipitated anindignant protest from some of their 
fellow craftsmen. The reason for this we were 
never able to understand. The peace address 
seemed to us to be a friendly and dignified 
document, eminently well calculated to pro- 
mote an amicable settlement of troublesome 
international difficulties. 

In this light, however, it was not viewed by 
certain English authors whose names were not 
appended, and they remonstrated furiously, de- 
claring it to be pusillanimous and unpatriotic 
and its compilers poltroons and trucklers to 
American sentiment. The cardinal sin, it ap- 
pears, committed by Mr. Caine and his asso- 
ciates, was the sending out of the address 
under the letter head of the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Authors, without official authority. 
Dreadful! Seriously, it is a pitiable thing that 
an earnest and commendable effort to show a 


very proper spirit should have been turned to 
ridicule by trivial and childish objections. Mr. 
Caine has our sympathy, and an assurance that 
however his action was misunderstood in his 
own land it was rightly estimated and ap- 
preciated by Amierican authors. 

Now Mr. Haggard has played the part of 
peaceinaker to good purpose, and it is to be 
hoped that the dispute is buried forever. It is 
not edifying to see the inhabitants of Parnassus 
wrangling. 





A “ONE BOOK” AUTHOR. 

“John Inglesant’s’’ author, we understand, 
has given it out that he has permanently retired 
from literature. 

Mr. Shorthouse wrote one book that was a 
success, followed by a series of dismal fail- 
ures. Mr. Gladstone has said that ‘John 
Inglesant’’ is the greatest historical novel of 
the century. We are obliged to remark that 
while Mr. Gladstone is undoubtedly a wonder- 
ful old man, his judgment concerning novels 
is chiefly valuable as a publisher’s advertise- 
ment. Asa book boomer Mr. Gladstone has 
made a curious record. There was Margaret 
Lee, who wrote ‘‘Divorce’’; Mr. Gladstone 
published a panmiphlet to tell the world how 
good her novel was, but we never hear of it as 
being read. He sent ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ”’ and 
Marie Bashkirtseff whirling down the aisles of 
time, yet nowadays there are critics who dare 
to deride them. 

The story of the creation of ‘‘ John Inglesant”’ 
is curious. Mr. Shorthouse, the author, had 
no children, and he and his wife made a sort of 
idol of his book. He was twenty years writing 
it, and when the manuscript was carefully 
copied, it was kept in a glass case in the 
drawing room, and only taken out to be read 
to highly favored individuals. It has been 
whispered that before Mr. Gladstone made 
the book famous, there were those who yawned 
over it. A publisher heard of it and of its 
reputation, and it was published—its author’s 
only successful brain child. 





MR. RHODES AND “ THE GOD IN THE CAR.” 

Just now, when Cecil Rhodes is so large a 
figure in the world’s daily history, we are hear- 
ing revivals of the old story that Willie Ruston, 
the hero of Anthony Hope’s “‘ God in the Car,”’ 
was drawn from the South African magnate. 
The likeness was considered so remarkable 
that one of Mr. Rhodes’ friends took a copy of 
the book to him, and insisted upon his reading 
it. It is said that the former premier of the 
Cape ‘‘shuddered at the revelation it gave of 
his inner self.”’ 

This is a cynical world, and we are inclined 
to fear that the ‘shudder’ belonged to the 
footlights variety—a sort of Delsarte shudder, 
so to speak. Mr. Rhodes is a very clever poli- 
tician, and there were characteristics of Rzs- 
ton’s which people have thought rather an 
idealized version of those possessed by the 
magician of mining stocks. At any rate Mr. 
Hawkins denies that he ever thought of the 
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great African pioneer in connection with his 
book, Mr. Rhodes being an entire stranger to 
him. 





A LITTLE BOOK FROM MR. WEYMAN. 

Mr. Stanley J. Weyman, departing for the 
nonce from clash of swords and intricacies of 
intrigue, has written an extremely pretty story 
entitled ‘“‘A Little Wizard.”?’ Experience of 
Mr. Weyman’s work is gradually leading us to 
the comforting conclusion that whatever he 
commands his pen to do, it will do well. « Cer- 
tainly there could not be a more radical depar- 
ture from his ordinary style than ‘A Little 
Wizard,” and yet it is as skilfully conceived 
and as conscientiously executed as the more 
pretentious volumes which have given him 
fame. The description of Jack Patten, the 
small hero, is full of quiet pathos. Neglected, 
lonely, and surrounded by enemies, this little 
cavalier has yet the heart of a hero. 

If Mr. Weyman has more of this subtle 
analysis of childhood and commendable sim- 
plicity of style, we shall be only too ready to 
welcome it. Sandwiched between his dashing 
tales cf adventure, such sketches will serve at 
once to give his readers a taste of novelty and 
to demonstrate that he is able to handle two 
styles with equal force. 

There is no claptrap about Mr. Weyman, no 
relying on a name already won and work 
already done to sell his stories. ° He is today a 
recognized master of fiction, but what he puts 
forth bears the mark of painstaking as palpably 
as did his earlier books. For this we heartily 
respect him. Nowadays there is too much of 
a tendency in our successful novelists to hang 
a whole library of careless work upon one 
meritorious effort, and trust to the latter to 
buoy up its slovenly comrades, 





DR. DOYLE’S NEW BOOK. 

Were it not forthe title page, ‘‘ The Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerard’’ might seem to be the work 
of Mr. Stanley J. Weyman, much rushed for 
time. Asa matter of fact, it is the work of Dr. 
A. Conan Doyle, who has joined forces with 
Messrs. Weyman, Hawkins, and Pember- 
ton in supplying the increasing demand for 
stories of adventure. This is a wise move on 
Dr. Doyle’s part, for in “ Brigadier Gerard ’’ he 
is laboring ina more congenial field than he 
found in the ‘‘ Stark Munro Letters,’’ and the re- 
sult is a far superior piece of work. Asa con- 
tribution to Napoleonic fiction, it comes at the 
eleventh hour, and cannot rank with some of 
the ‘‘Man of Destiny’? novels which have 
borne the burden and heat of the day; but 
these are rattling good stories, nevertheless, 
and compare favorably with Mr. Weyman’s 
“Minister of France ’’—which to say is an un- 
questionable compliment. 

But there is a certain lack of finish about 
“Brigadier Gerard”? which bears no resem- 
blance to Mr. Weymian’s work, or which re- 
sembles it only, as we have said, when Mr. 
Weyman isina hurry. The stirring situations 
are here, but the subtle touch is absent ; the 
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clash of swords is as sharp, but the motive for 
combat is less finely drawn. Mr. Weyman’s 
handling of plot is unique. His conclusions 
are surprises, but the chain of events leading 
to them is reasonable and logical, and when a 
dénouement is reached every incident in the 
story is seen to have some bearing upon it. 
Not so with Dr. Doyle, whose plots and motives 
are simple, and whose conclusions patent from 
almost the commencement. For all that, he 
tells an interesting yarn, and tells it briskly. 

Since the death of Sherlock Holmes, Dr. 
Doyle has been doing considerable jibing on 
the sea of literature without catching a fair 
breeze or sailing steadily in any one direc. 
tion. The fact that Dr. Doyle despised 
Holmes, and that Holmes was the making of 
Dr. Doyle, exemplifies the old saying that an 
author is the worst judge of his own work. 
When the “ Stark Munro Letters’ made their 
appearance, it was suggested by more than one 
critic that to preserve his reputation, their 
author would be obliged to resurrect the astute 
detective and launch him upon a fresh career. 
‘The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard ”’ is a good 
substitute, however, and has met with a warm 
reception and a wide sale. 





MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE AS A CRITIC. 

If there is one thing above another which 
makes the Philistine ‘‘ chortle in his joy,” it is 
to hear a minor poet amusing himself with the 
great. Mr. Le Gallienne has been exploited in 
the Vellow Book, an honor never attained by 
either Burns or Shakspere; consequently they 
are rank outsiders, with whom Mr. Le Gallienne 
feels no esprit de corps. He tells us that the 
greater part of Burns’ poetry would have been 
a great deal better written in English. He 
does allow that Burns touched the heart, but 
he speaks of Shakspere as one who did not. 
He tells us that ‘‘Shakspere is like an estab- 
lished church—a noble superstition.” 

Doubtless Mr. Le Gallienne worked a long 
time over that sentence. It carries with it the 
flavor of midnight oil. He felt it ‘“‘epoch 
iaking,’’ the push which should dethrone a 
false god—a “‘superstition.’?’ Yet somehow— 
no doubt to Mr. Ie Gallienne’s surprise— 
Shakspere still seems to stand upon his old 
pedestal. 

Little boys have thrown stones at statues 
ever since they were made. 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S LATEST MOVE. 

Our remark, ventured last month, that Rud- 
yard Kipling seemed to be “‘ firmly settled”’ in 
America, was rendered untimely by the an- 
nouncement, made while the April number 
was in press, that he is about to take his de- 
parture from Brattleboro, probably for good. 
At the same time a New York newspaper 
prominently paraded his reply to an offer of a 
fancy price for an article of a thousand words 
on the text: ‘‘Why America Could Not Con- 
quer England.”’ Mr. Kipling declined the 
proposition on the ground that “it would in- 
volve discussing the armed strength of the 
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empire, a question on which no British subject 
has any information for sale.’? There are 
voluminous official reports and bluebooks, to 
which the world has access, upon the state of 
the British military and naval forces. Does 
the modest Kipling suppose that his own in- 
formation is so much more extensive and re- 
liable that it would be treason to write half a 
newspaper column on the subject ? 

Mr. Kipling is a rover, with the restlessness 
of genius. It is not strange that he should 
have wearied of his quiet retreat among the 
green hills of New England. 





FROM AUSTRALIA. 

Miss Ethel Turner, who is described as a 
very young and very pretty girl from Australia, 
is one of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s late 
introductions to London society. Her books, 
“Seven Little Australians’? and ‘The Story 
of a Baby,’ had preceded her. 

Miss Turner was born in Australia and 
educated there. She was still in her teens 
when she cut short her university career to edit 
a paper of her own, called the Parthenon. It 
was considered a girl’s plaything, and an early 
death was promised it; instead of which, it 
prospered and made money. So Miss Turner 
brought a record of precocious success to lion 
loving London. Her pictures are in the illus- 
trated weeklies and the shop windows. She is 
not compelled to stay at home, as poor Olive 
Schreiner once was, because she has no gowns 
to wear. Her pictures show them to be of a 
particularly gorgeous sort. 





“LA VIE DE BOHEME.” 

The very free and entirely Americanized 
adaptation of Henri Murger’s famous old book, 
lately seen on the New York stage, causes us to 
take a glance backward at the Bohemia of the 
“roaring forties’’—that “good old time” 
which the old fellows so love to quote. 

There is never a poet who has not felt the 
romance of that “city enchanted,’’ when all the 
world seemed young ; but we fancy that, like 
a great many other things, it takes its poetry 
from its distance. It couldn’t have been plea- 
sant to be cold and hungry and ragged, and 
the Mimis and Musettes couldn’t have been 
always so dainty and sweet! There are dark 
spots in the picture which, to us who did not 
live it, seem to blacken it entirely. 

Catulle Mendes tells how Murger viewed it 
himself. Mendes came to Paris with letters of 
introduction to the famous author, and timidly 
handed him over his manuscripts. Murger 
seized them and tore them to bits. 

~ “Tam forty four years old,’ he said ; ‘‘ I have 
worked a great deal, I have a great deal of 
talent, and I am celebrated. This room does 
not belong to me. I slept here last night to 
escape the ringing of my own door bell. The 
ringing is done by my creditors. You have 
read scenes in ‘La Vie de Bohéme.’ What can 
we do? We are bound to make fun of sad 
things. ‘What matter about poverty,’ you say, 
“when one has glory?’ Glory, my child, does 
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not exist. Go away and remain far away from 
us. That is the best advice I can give you.”’ 

This was from the man who created the ideal 
of the Bohemian, whose book was the book of 
life to the youth of forty years ago. To him it 
was ‘‘ making fun of sad things.” 

Mr. Stephen Crane, we are told, is to give us 
a new novel of New York Bohemia, called 
“The Third Violet.” 





A GERMAN NOVELIST. 

Thousands of English speaking people read 
the stories of Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach as 
they are translated, without an idea that the 
books in the original are regarded as master- 
pieces of German literature. The best critics 
in Germany place her at the head of living 
story writers, and even in France, where novel 
writing seems to us to be one of the national 
industries, she is reckoned among the great. 
In this country her books are popular, but are 
almost lost sight of in the exclusive literary 
sets where ‘“‘Trilbys’”’ and ‘Prisoners’ and 
‘* Anglomaniacs’’ move and live. 

Frau von Eschenbach studies her stories 
from life, and draws them with a sure and cer- 
tain style. She tells of people and scenes she 
knows, and they have all the freshness of ac- 
tuality. She is the daughter of a Moravian 
count, and was carefully educated in the pa- 
ternal sch/oss,; butlack of contact withthe world 
did not keep her bold and restless spirit in re- 
tirement. When she was sixteen she decided 
that the German drama was in a very bad way, 
and she set out to reformit. She wrote several 
plays, which were remarkably well received, 
considering her youth and _ inexperience. 
Shortly afterward she married her cousin, a 
captain of engineers, who now holds one of the 
highest commands inthe Austrian army. In 
the winter they live in Vienna, in the summer 
at the castle where she was born. Both fields 
give her material for her clever stories. 

TOLSTOY’S NEW NOVEL. 

Tolstoy is hard at work on his new novel, 
which he has painfully revised and rewritten 
several times. The hero is said to be the fore- 
man of a jury, and the heroine a young girl 
who has been accused of murder. She is sen- 
tenced to Siberia, but the hero loves her and 
follows her. The story deals with the regenera- 
tion of the woman. 

It is plainly to be seen that we are never to 
have another “‘ Anna Karenina”’ from Tolstoy’s 
pen. He has lost the touch that made that 
book great. It is necessary to come into con- 
tact with life in order to depict it—a fact which 
Tolstoy is artist enough to concede. We are 
not interested in his later characters, however 
truthfully they are drawn. We do not read 
novels for the moral they contain, nor because 
they are truthful, but because they interest us. 
Doubtless a peasant reeking in sheepskins is 
as real asa delicate woman of society with soft 
eyes and witty tongue, but we do not find his 
troubles and struggles so entertaining. We do 
not want him for a near companion. 
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A MAY PASTORAL, 


A GLory fills again the hills, 
For all the meads are green ; 
‘The maple spire has ruby fire, 
The birch a silvery sheen. 
The southern slopes are sown with hopes 
Of kingcups yet to be ; 
But oh, our wildwood wanderer, 
Young Colin, where is he? 


The trillium shows its chaliced snows 
Where drifts were deep erewhile, 
And from the mold—a dream of gold— 

The sunny cowslips smile. 
The time is ripe for fluting pipe, 
For footing far and free ; 
But oh, our forest way farer, 
Gay Colin, where is he? 


If you but know the path to go 
Across the river plain, 
A cottage bright will break in sight 
Beyond the hawthorn lane ; 
Beside the gate a maid will wait, 
A bonnie lass to see, 
And oh, our truant rover lad, 
Blithe Colin, there is he! 
Clinton Scollard. 





A THRUSH SONG. 
WHEN you hear that mellow whistle 
In the beeches unespied, 
Footfall soft as down of thistle, 
Turn aside ! 


That’s our golden hermit singer, 
In his leafy house and dim, 
Where God’s utterances linger 
Yet for him. 


For to that untrafficked haven 
Messages of wonder came, 
Before Assabet or Avon 
Had a namie. 


And the voice from that seclusion 
Will sing on, sweetheart, when we 
From earth’s dear and last illusion 
Are set free. 


Be that bar of broken glory 
My farewell, though faring long ! 
End earth’s discontinued story 
With his song ! 


With that finest exaltation 
Of all sounds Arcturus hears, 
Pouring peace and consolation 
In my ears, 


It were half a joy to follow 

All my summers, long embarked, 
The migration not a swallow 
Ever marked, 


For the port no creature misses, 
With the unreturning ships, 
And the last of all your kisses 
On ny lips. 


Fleeter than an eagle’s shadow, 
By an unremeimbered way, 
Over no familiar meadow 
I would stray ; 


Just to be a cloud that passes 
From the silent film of noon— 
Fade among the fading grasses 
On the dune! 


As the wind among the rushes, 
In your quiet heart to be, 
With the uncomplaining thrushes 


And the sea! 
Bliss Carman. 





“NEED A BODY CRY?” 
ALL girls must kiss, and smile or frown, 
And be in love, because 
The stern decree is written down 
In nature’s changeless laws. 
So here is to the pretty maid 
Who lets her lips meet mine, 
And frankly owns she’s not afraid 
To give love’s countersign ! 


Ho! ho! ho! ho! I think no less 
Of her who brings me bliss, 
Because I know 
She trusts me so; 
I know whom she will kiss! 


Here’s to the maiden cold as ice, 
The maid of modesty, 

Who says that “ kissing isn’t nice !’’ 
Which means—she won’t kiss me / 

She kisses some one—that is clear, 
There’s some one else who can 

Approach her lips with little fear, 
But I am not the man! 


Ho! ho! ho! ho! the maid of ice! 
The coy and prim young miss! 
Without a sigh 
I pass her by, 
And think, ‘‘ Whom does she kiss ?”’ 
Harry Romaine. 





“AS YOU: LIE Tr” 
Two drooping eyes, 
Two pouting lips ; 
Two angry teeth 
Bite finger tips. 
Two ruddy cheeks 
Flush more and more ; 
Two dainty feet 
Chastise the floor, 
The maid 7s mad. 











Two merry eyes, 
Two laughing lips ; 
Two rows of pearls 
Touch finger tips. 
Two cheeks aglow 
With love galore, 
Two fairy feet 
‘Trip o’er the floor. 
The matd ts glad. 
John B. Taylor. 
ANEMONE. 
PRESSED ‘neath these leaves, full many years 
Hast thou lain hidden, as the tears 
That well within the darkened soul 
Unknown, unreached by earth’s control. 
Though to the world thou mayst be dead, 
Thou hast a voice and life for me, 
Soft echoed from a day long fled, 
Anemone, Anemone ! 


I hear again her gentle tread 
Amid the berry vines that spread 
And blossom on the clovered grass 
To kiss her footsteps as they pass. 
I see her now—an image fair— 
As by the silvered maple tree 
She places thee within her hair— 
Anemone, Anemone! 


Again within the twilight’s shade 

We wander through the woodland glade, 

To part beside the meadow stile 

With lovers’ kiss and loving smile ; 
And, lingering as we turn to go, 

Within my hand she presses thee— 
Sweet synonym of bitter woe— 
Anemone, Anemone ! 


Oh, withered flower of the field, 
What subtle force hast thou concealed 
To make of thee a potentate 
And ruler of a mortal’s fate ? 
If thou hast power thus to give, 
Set now the weary spirit free, 
That I, like thee, may cease to live— 
Anemone, Anemone ! 
Clifford Howard. 
THE CUCKOO’S CALL, 
HARK, from the leafage deep, 
Greeting the earliest atuber of the moon, 
And challenging the closéd gates of sleep, 
The cuckoo’s call is borne ! 


The ariel eastern airs 
Have orient resinous pungencies to lure, 
Odors distilled in dusky cedarn lairs, 
Whose every breath is pure. 


On leaf and blade uncurled 
Dawn’s evanescent liquid diamonds shine, 
Each one a tiny radiant rainbow world, 
Concrete and crystalline. 


The infinity of sky 
Unfolds a deeper sapphire, and the hills 

Uplift a gladder chant to Him on high 

From muyltitudinous rills. 


ETCHINGS. 





Rouse from thy lethargies ! 
Cast from thy brain the drowsy dullard’s 
thrall ! ” 
All these delights—aye, many more—are his 
Who heeds the cuckoo’s call. 
Clinton Scollard. 





*TWAS EVER THUS. 
DOWN a winding pathway, 
In a garden old, 
Tripped a dainty maiden ; 
But her heart was cold. 


Came a prince to woo her, 
Said he loved her true ; 
Maiden said he didn’t, 
So he ceased to woo. 


Came a perfumed noble, 
And, dropping on one knee, 

Said his love was deeper 
Than the deepest sea. 


But the dainty maiden 
Said his love was dead ; 
And the perfumed noble 
Believed just what she said. 


Came a dashing stranger, 
‘Took her off by force, 
Said he’d make her love him— 
And she did, of course ! 
Katherine E. Smith. 


SONG OF THE BULLET. 
IN the crystal crevice deep, 
When the plastic world was cold, 
While the peopled cycles rolled, 
Formless lay I, dulled in sleep, 
Chaos born and old. 





Then the battle’s trumpet blare, 
Echoing through the woody glen, 
Woke me in my rock clad den; 

Strode I forth in upper air— 
Arbiter of men. 


In the fierce, tumultuous fray, 
Nevera recreant I, nor slow ; 
Eager I rush to meet the foe ; 

Swift along my pathless way, 
Singing as I go. 


Whose the fate that with me flies ? 
Neither know I, aye, nor care ; 
Haply a courtier debonair, 

Haply only a drummer dies, 

Sobbing a childish prayer. 
FHlarry Lerov Hawthorne. 





SECOND PLACE. 
You change your heart, wa belle coquette, 
As easily as your glove, 
And I know you’d pine and pout and fret 
In the chains of a life long love. 


If we were married, you’d flirt with Jim, 
Or whoever the man might be ; 

So I’m content you should marry k7m— 
For then you’ll flirt with me. 

Flarry Romaine. 


















THE NEWER WOMAN. 

For some time past we have been hearing 
so much of the ‘‘coming woman,”’’ and seeing 
so comparatively little of her, that the latest 
news of the lady’s movements will be a sur- 
prise, as well as a relief, to many. It seems 
that not only has she actually come, but she is 
already going. 

The ‘‘new woman” is no longer in the 
foremost files of time. As the latest product 
of the century, the heiress of all the ages, she 
has been superseded. The “ newer woman” 
has arrived, and she is forming herself into 
‘““Newer Woman Clubs.’’ We hear of three 
such organizations in New York, and several 
in other cities. Tothe uninitiated, the name 
may perhaps suggest dread visions of bifur- 
cated garments, cigarettes, and political dis- 


cussions. As a matter of fact, the newer 
woman cares for none of these things. She 
represents a fortunate reaction from an 


ephemeral craze, which after all existed more 
in print and in talk than in actuality. She is 
neither advanced nor emancipated, and she is 
glad of it—and so is the rest of the world. 
Her club room is cheery with the soothing 
clatter of tea cups, and the unaffected laughter 
of sensible womanhood. She discusses sub- 
jects that are wholly familiar and entirely 
mundane, and leaves political and economic 
problems to the students of those doleful 
sciences, 
latures, and no plans for the subjugation of 
man beyond those that have always made him 
wouan’s willing slave. 
All hail to the newer woman ! 





A WARNING FOR THE SOCIETY THIEF. 

FROM time immemorial the borrowed um- 
brella has filled the heart of the professional 
jester with an unholy joy. In every form of 
merry gibe and jest, its adventures have ap- 
peared in paragraph after paragraph and rhyme 
after rhyme. Even now, hoary with age and 
limping from much travel, the umbrella joke 
painfully threads its way through the columns 
of the alleged comic press, and brings a sigh to 
the lips of the reader at thought of their long 
acquaintance. It isa wonderful thing to reflect 
how many hungry mouths have been fed upon 
the financial harvest reaped with this anti- 
quated sickle. 

But human invention has rung the knell of 
the oldest of all jests. ‘The umbrella made /o 
be borrowed, and for no other purpose, is an 
established fact. It is made of the cheapest 
material, since, like youth, “‘ once lost, it never 
more is seen,’’ and money expended upon it 
drops into the abyss of wasted things. These 
new devices come at about ten dollars a dozen, 
and, even with those of us who pray most ar- 
dently to be delivered from our friends, a dozen 


She has no bills before the legis- . 








umbrellas will go a long way. To each handle 
is attached a small cardboard tag upon which 
appropriate ‘‘sentiments’’ are inscribed, such 
as 
Take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again ! 

The cheek of even the most inveterate bor- 
rower is apt to crimson at such a frank an- 
nouncement. 

Seriously considered, the ‘‘lending um- 
brella’’ is not so much a convenience to one’s 
visitors as a censor of their morals. We know 
of one house where it is of mammoth propor- 
tions, its tag being of note paper size, bearing 
the words : 

I’m here for you to take or leave 

As you will ; 

That you will take me I believe, 

But still 
If I remain when you are gone, 

You'll take another further on! 


Curiously enough, this umbrella has never 
been borrowed. ‘‘And I believe,’’ said its 
owner, ‘‘that it has a good effect upon those 
who read the tag. It makes them stop and 
think a moment, and the next time they are 
tempted to make free with other people’s prop- 
erty they remember the significant remarks 
they have read.”’ 

Let us pray that such is the case. 





THE “GOOD OLD TIMES.”’ 

Ir it be necessary to drive any more nails 
into the coffin of the theory that former gener- 
ations were better than our own, the material 
for the operation may be found in a “ History 
of London,” published in 1750, by one William 
Maitland, a fellow of the Royal Society. 

At that date there were in London—then a 
city of 726,000 people—more than fifteen thou- 
sand places where liquor was sold. Of these 
the great majority—nearly nine thousand— 
were not inns nor ale houses, but “‘ brandy 
shops’’—drinking resorts of the most unmiti- 
gated character, located mostly in the poorer 
quarters of the town. Today, the total number 
of licenses, including those of restaurants and 
groceries, is, in proportion to population, one 
tenth as large. In 1750 there was a pothouse 
to every six other structures, and to every 47 
people. The present proportions are one to 
63 and one to 550. 

“Drunk for a penny; dead drunk for two- 
pence; straw for nothing,’’ wasa characteristic 
London sign of that period. The annual con- 
sumption of liquor, per head, was 97 gallons of 
beer and 14 gallons of spirits. The present 
figures, for the British Islands, are 30 gallons of 
beer and about one gallon of spirits per capita, 
for America, about fourteen gallons of beerand 
a gallon and a half of spirits. 

The moral of such figures is too plain to need 








They speak volumes 


a word of elaboration. 
upon the question whether the hideous vice of 
drunkenness is one that grows worse as the 


world grows older. 





PERPETUAL YOUTH. 

WHEN the present generation was in its 
fairy tale stage, it owned grandmothers. The 
gentle old lady who donned trailing gowns 
in the morning, wore delicate lace caps, and 
employed her hands with knitting, was almost 
a necessary part of every well regulated house- 
hold. What has become of her? 

Women live longer than they once did, but 
they seldom get old enough, nowadays, for 
the hassock and the chimney corner. An old 
lady who celebrated her ninetieth birthday a 
few weeks ago, watched the modiste cutting 
out her gown for the occasion. 

‘“Make the sleeves of the newest cut,’”’ she 
said. ‘I don’t want them to be going out of 
fashion.”’ 

The grandmother of today is modishly 
gowned ; she rides a wheel, plays golf, skates, 
and searches the dry goods stores for natty 
shirtwaists. It doubtless says much for the 
strength of the race, but incidentally a few 
Philistines regret the passing of the typical 
grandmother. ‘The busy club woman, intent 
on affairs, has no time for the little whispers 
of sympathy and the touches of healing which 
her old fashioned predecessor kept in stock 
for broken heads at ten and bruised hearts at 
twenty. 

THE PERILS OF REFORM. 

THE question of spelling reform is in one 
sense a dangerous one. Once start a discussion 
of it, and Speaker Reed himself, with his heav- 
iest gavel and most rigid cloture rule, would 
find it difficult to silence the debaters who 
throng forward with views to be aired. 

We were incautious enough to allude to 
the subject in this department three or four 
months ago, and have been duly punished 
by the multitude of correspondents who have 
lectured us from their various standpoints of 
superior enlightenment. The conclusion to 
which we are irresistibly forced by a study of 
their collective wisdom is that the reformers 
are so learned, so ingenious, so full of new 
ideas, so fertile of advantageous suggestions, 
that if they were left to wreak their own sweet 
will upon the language, they would speedily 
reduce it toa chaos of indecipherable symbols. 
The ordinary citizen would probably fail to 
recognize his mother tongue when it had 
passed through their beneficent system of phil- 
ological surgery, and would be driven to the 
use of some unreformed variety of speech—say 
Welsh or Choctaw. 

One correspondent scoffs at our reluctance to 
accept such forms as “‘ bankt ” and “‘ collapst.”’ 
Our only ground of objection, he says, ‘‘ seems 
to be the unusual look of the word ; and in this 
sort of thing you have lots of company. For 
instance, some Western towns still retain local 
or ‘sun’ time, because they don’t like the 
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look of a clock that points to half past eleven 
when it is noon. We decline the metric system 
of weights and measures because ‘the old way 
is good enough for us.’ So also the Chinese 
still beat their tomtoms in battle, because their 
fathers did.’’ But after so trenchant a criti- 
cism upon our benighted timidity, the zealous 
upholder of the banner of reform expresses 
his own dislike, based upon an entirely differ- 
ent set of grounds, for some of these same 
spellings that we refused to accept. ‘Of 
course,’’ he admits, ‘‘I have a little pet system 
of my own.”’ Therein lies the present weak- 
ness of the innovators’ cause—their lack of 
unanimity. Too many cooks spoil the broth, 
especially when each cook has a distinct and 
original recipe, warranted to be the only genu- 
ine one. 

Almost all our correspondents point out that 
MUNSEY’s is missing a great opportunity in 
not adopting some system of phonetic spelling. 
They expatiate upon the dimensions of the 
“boost”? we could give toa worthy cause by 
thrusting ourselves forward as pioneers in this 
direction. Weshould be glad to oblige them, 
but there are other considerations. We have 
duties towards our readers, and one is to give 
them a magazine that they can read. 





A LAW AGAINST THE THEATER HAT. 

OHIO has always been famed as a State that 
has the courage of its convictions, and it has 
only justified its reputation by passing a law 
against the wearing of Eiffel Tower headgear 
in theaters. Such legislation may be criticised 
as unduly censorious and paternal, but the four 
story theater hat has become so inveterate and 
intolerable a nuisance that the lawmakers’ ac- 
tion will be generally welcomed. Appeals to the 
good taste and common sense of the American 
woman have been made for years, and in vain; 
there always remains a defiant minority appar- 
ently devoid of those qualities. We see no 
reason, as we said whien similar action was pro- 
posed in the State of New York, why the ob- 
struction of a neighbor’s amusement should 
not be officially stamped as what it undoubtedly 
is—an unwarrantable invasion of personal 
rights, and therefore a misdemeanor. 

We regret to hear that some of the women of 
Ohio have publicly declared their resentment 
against the anti high hat law as an insult to 
their sex. By taking this position they most 
unjustly identify the entire sex with the few 
members of it who persist in defying propriety 
and public opinion. ‘‘We will avenge our- 
selves,’’ they are reported as saying, ‘‘ by in- 
troducing a bill by which the men will be sub- 
jected to as big a snub as the women were. It 
will provide the same penalties for each per- 
son found leaving his seat during an intermis- 
sion at the theater or spitting tobacco juice on 
the floor.”” This hardly sounds like the utter- 
ance of a judicial mind. And besides, can it 
be that such practices—especially the latter— 
survive in any portion of the great and civilized 
community of Ohio? We hesitate to believe 
it possible. 


















